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Whole No, 107,—Vo1, V, 





K Saturbay Mebiew of Literature, Soriekp, ant Art, 


New York, February 9, 1867. 





Contents of No. CVI. 
The Government of Numbers, 83 | Two Marriages, . P 2 
Railroad Despotism, : 84 | Tragedica of Sophocles, 92 
The Threatened Impeachment, . 85 The French Manual, , , ° 2 
The Financial Future, 2 . 85 | The Magazines, . ° . : ° 02 
Female Dress, $ ‘ 46 | 
Book ‘Trade Sale, | Books Reoriven, 92 regular rates of subscription, 
ALBION PAPERS ¢ | 
II, Covent Gardon and the Tavistock, . 86 | Lerrers To THe Epiror: 
Mr, Harrison and Irving Hall, . 92 
CORRESPONDENCE : 
London, «. « « «. 68 | LITERARIANA, 93 
| of Twenty-one Dollars, cash, in 
Ravinwe : | ANNOUNCEMENTS 4 
Mr. Froude'’s Elizabeth, ao . = 3 . : , - o 
Epistolary Biography, . 90! 
Country Quarters, . OL | Notes AND QUERIEA, 4 
POPULAR NEW BOOKS, KNICKERBOCKER 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Have Now Rrapy OF THE 
BAYARD TAYLOR'S NEW WORK, CITY OF NEW YORK, 
COLORADO: A SUMMER TRIP. OFFICE, 161 BROADWAY. 
1 vol, 12mo, $1 50. aS 
A1so, New Impressions oF Assets, 1867, * «© « « « $2,000,000 


Bayard Taylor's Travels. { vols., $2 2% each. 
Bayard Taylor's Novels, 3 vols., $2 25 cach. 





WILL BE PuBLIsHED Fepruanry 12: 
1, 
Kaloolah ; Tue Apventunrs or Jona. Romer, or NAN- 
tuckeT. By W.S. Mayo, M.D, 
“A book of unusual interest,” 
Il, 
Rallway Classics. Cheap editions of popular standard 
books, in paper covers, price 7% cents each, The first vol- 
ume is 
Tales of a Traveller. By Washington Irving. 
plates. 16mo, paper, 75 cents, 
il. 
Vo.LumEs TO COMPLETE SETS. 
Iving’s Life of Washington. Vols. 4 and 5, 8vo, 
black cloth, $3 50 each, 
Iving’s Life of Washington, Illustrated edition, in 
numbers, Vol. 5, folded, $3 50. 
Iving’s Life and Letters. Vol. 4, national edition, 
black cloth, $3. 
Iving’s Life and Letters. Vol. 4, green cloth, $3; 
Sunnyside edition, $2 50. 
N.B.—Persons having incomplete sets of Irving’s Works are 
requested to order volumes to complete them at an early day. 


—— 


12mo, $2 W. 


With 





RARE LONDON BOOKS. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
(LATE T. W. REEVE) 
138 FULTON ST. (ur sTatrs), 
IMPORTER OF 
ENCLISH AND FOREICN BOOKS, 
(OLD AND NEW). 


Fresh Invoices are constantly received, Catalogues of which are 
issued and sent to any address gratis, 


FEBRUARY CATALOGUE NOW READY. 





READ EUGENE SUE’S GREAT HISTORICAL NOVEL, 
Mysteries of the People. 








ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FIVE SHILLINGS, 
POSTAGE FREK, 


THE BOOKSELLER: 
A HANn-Book of Burrisit AND Forman LITERATURE, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Tan Bookarnien containe a complete lat of all the Booka and 
Pain hlets published in Groat Britain, with a fall transcript of 
tho Ntlos, Price, Size, number of Pages, and Publishers’ Names, 

© nuit the convenience of different classes, the works are are 
enged under the different subjects upon which they treat, There 

Also a condensed Alphabetical List, ao that any book can be 
teadily found under the name of the Author, 
ta summary of all matters of literary interest during the month 
fiver, together with all news affecting the Trade, 
Pam SOOKHRLLEN Is the medium recognized by the English 
shers in which to make known their new and forthcomin 
li k#, and for all other matters connected with the Commerce o 
erature, 
on 6w Subscribers may commence from any date they please, and 
wf ned # subscription, $1 25 in gold, may be remitted in United 
the on currency, At the same time notice should be given where 
-~ foetiatmas Supplement, a volume of about 300 pages, may be 
Closed, 80 as to Bave extra postage, 


Lonpon, 5 WARWICK Square, PaTeRNoster Row. 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 

B. F. JOUNSON, Vice-President. 

i GEORGE F., SNIFFEN, Secretary. 

Il. LASSING, Manager of Agencies, 

GEO, T. SHIPLEY, M.D., Medical Examiner, 

| ——__—_—_ sinters a oats 

The Entire Romantic History of France for 2,000 Years is em- 
braced in 

Mysteries of the People. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CURRENT LITER- 
ATURE. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO. 


Beg to call attention to the following works published by them, 
of especial value to persons interested in obtaining English 
and American books, at home or abroad, 


The Publishers’ Circular, 4nd General Record of 
British and Foreign Literature; giving a transcript of the 
title-page, number of pages, plates, size, price, and publish- 
er’s name of every work published in Great Britain, and 
every work of interest published abroad, with lists of all the 
publishing houses. Published regularly on the 1st and 15th 
of every month and forwarded post free to all parts of the 
world on payment of 8s. per annum, 


The English Catalogue of Books; giving the 
date of publication of every book published, from 1835 to 
1863, in addition to the title, size, price, and publisher, in one 
alphabet. An entirely new work, combining the copyrights 
of the ‘‘ London Catalogue” and the “British Catalogue.” 
One thick volume of 900 pages, half morocco, 45s. 

*,* Supplements for the years 1864 and 1865, uniform, con- 
tinue this work to the present date, 3s. 6d. each. 


Index to the Subjects of Books Published in 
the United Kingdom During Twenty 
Years—1837-1857. Containing as many as 74,000 references, 
under subjects, so as to ensure immediate reference to the 
books on the subject required, each giving title, price, pub- 
lisher, and date. Two valuable appendices are also given—A, 
containing full lists of all libraries, collections, series, and 
miscellanies; and B, a list of literary societies, printing so- 
cieties, and their issues, 1 vol. royal 8vo, morocco, £1 6s. 
Vol. IL, from 1857, in preparation. 


The American Catalogue; or, Englieh Guide to 
American Literature; giving the full title of original worke 
published in the United States of America, With compre- 
hensive index, Svo, 2a, 6d, 

Supplementary lists sent regularly to purchasers of Amer- 
ican books every month, 


Tho Handy-Book of Patent and Copyright 
Law, English and Foreign, by James Fraser, 
Eng, Pont Svo, cloth, 4x, bd, 


A Concise Summary of the Law of English 
and French Copyright Law and Interna- 
tlonal Law, By lector Burke, 12mo, bs, 


Sampson Low & Co, undertake the selection and forwarding of 
new books immediately on their publication, and can offer epecial 
facilities to public institutions, merchants, shippers, and book- 
sellers abroad, in obtaining their orders promptly executed in 
books, maps, stationery, music, and other branches of the busi- 
ness, 

London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, English, 
American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hill, 





TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE PUBLIC. 


3 6 a Year, in Advance 
I rice { Eniic Copies, 15 Cents 





The Conductors of Tum Rounp TaBLe beg leave respectfully to state that they had fully deter- 
mined on declining after February 1 to make any deductions, on whatsoever score, from their 


They have, however, recejved 80 many very earnest solicitations 


from Clergymen, Professors, and other eminent persons, to extend the sphere of the paper's use- 
fulness by allowing a commission to those who are at the pains to procure subscribers that they 
have consented to grant, for the months of February and March only, the following Association 
Terms, to wit: Five copies of Tun Round TABLE will be sent to one address for one year on receipt 


advance, Remit by checks or postal money orders to 


THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 


132 Nassau Street, New Yorx. 





EvuGEeneE Sun's eeieeenne Work. 
MYSTERIES OF THE PEOPLE; 


oR, 


THE STORY OF A PLEBEIAN FAMILY FOR TWO 
THOUSAND YEARS, 


TRANSLATED BY MARY L, BOOTH, 
FIRST SERIES, PRICE $1. 
Eacu Serres CompPLete IN ItsE.r, 
THIS REMARKABLE BOOK IS SUPPRESSED IN FRANCE, 


Beside being a Nove. or TuriLuinG INTEREST, it embraces a 
Compete History or FRaNcE ror Two THousaND YEARS. 





For SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS-DEALERS, 





CLARK, Publisher, 
448 Broome Street. 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY supply the Trade. 





25 Cents to Save 25 Dollars.— Hegeman’s 
Benzine instantly removes Paint and Grease Spots and 
cleans Gloves, Silks, Ribbons, etc., equal to new. Sold by Drug- 
gists. 





Chapped Hands and Face, Sore Lips, etc., 
cured at once by the use of HEGEMAN’s CAMPHOR IcE WITH 
GLYCERINE; keeps the hands soft in the coldest weather, See 
that you get the Genuine. Sold by Druggists. 





Gc. P. PUTNAM & SON 


HAVE NEARLY READY: 
1. Spanish Papers and Other Miscella- 
nies. By Washington Irving. National edition. 2 


vols., black cloth, $6; large-paper edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 
folded, $10. 


il. Prof. Chadbourne’s Natural Theology. 1 
vol, (In March.) 


ill. The Great Architect. A reprint of Benedicite ; 
or, Illustrations of the Power, Wisdom, and Beneficence 
of God, as displayed in his works. By G. C. Child, M.D. 
1 vol. 12mo. (In April.) 

IV. Rallway Classics, Nos. 2,3,and 4. (Shortly.) 

V. Bayard Taylor’s Works. Caxton edition, Vol. 

12, being Story of Kennett, 12mo, cloth, $3. (February 
15.) 


Vi. The Book of the Artists, By H. T. Tuckerman 
1 vol. 


Vil. Fay’s New Works on Astronomy and 
Geography. . 
CGEORCE STECK & CO, 


Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, | 


At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct,, 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 
First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited, Send for Circulars, 


WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New Yor«x. 
Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 








WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO PRESCOTT. 


- JUST PUBLISHED, 
PHILIP THE SECOND, OF SPAIN. 
By CHARLES GAYARRE, 
AUTHOR OF THE History or LOUISIANA, 
With an Introductory Letter by George Bancroft, and a fine steel 
portrait of Philip, from the Titian picture, engraved by Burt, 


’ An elegant octavo volume, in large, clear (pica) type, on heavy 
toned paper. Price, extracloth, $3; half calf, $5. 





EXTRACTS FROM MR. BANcRorr’s LETTER, 

- « « ‘The volume has an important connection with the great 
questions which the mind of America is now engaged in solving, 
and is indirectly the highest tribute to the incomparable excel- 
lency of our institutions, and the most earnest admonition in 
favor of their perpetuity. The lessons come with particular value 
from Mr. Gayarré, as he is of Spanish descent, and is wholly free 
from even the suspicion of a bias unfavorable to Spain.” 





*,* For sale by principal booksellers, and mailed by publisher 
on receipt of price. 





POPULAR BAND AND ORCHESTRA MUSIC. 


NATIONAL ORCHESTRA.—ist and 2d Violin, Flutes, Clari- 
net, Cornet, and Bass. 33 Nos. Price of each, 60cts. DITSON’S 
SELECT BRASS BAND MUSIC. Printed on Cards, for 14 or 
less number of instruments. 47 Nos. Price of each, $1. 
TERPSICHORE, for 5 to 18 instruments. Price for small orches- 
tra, 60 cts; for large orchestra, $1. A complete list of the pieces 
comprised in the above sets sent on application. 

The New Germania; A collection of Operatic Airs, 
Marches} Polkas, Waltzes, Quadrilles, etc., for 5 and 6 instru- 
ments, by Burditt, $1 50. 

Star Collection of Music, for Wind and Stringed 
Instruments, by J. W. Moore. Price $2. 

Published by 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 





CHRISTMAS CIFT BOOK, 1866. 





Now Reapy, IN ONE HanpsomE VouumE, 


THE HUDSON, 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
By BENSON J. LOSSING. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THREE HUNDRED AND SIX ENGRAVINGS ON 
WOOD, FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR, AND A 
FRONTISPIECE ON STEEL, 





In this work the publishers trust that they have placed before 
the public the best and most extensive series of illustrations of 
America’s finest river ever collected ina single volume. Upwards 
of three hundred original drawings from the pencil of Benson J. 
Lossine, and all specially engraved for the Hupson, must give 
this book a claim upon the regard of all who dwell upon its 
banks, or who have at any time visited its broad waters; the 
more especially when the pictorial effect is enhanced by an accom 
panying text so amusing and at the same time so instructive as 
that of our artist-author. 

Combining, as they have endeavored to do in the present in- 
stance, faithful, though minute, pictures of all that is remark- 
able in the entire course of the river, whether for ite historical 
associations or its landscape beauty, with brief, though accurate, 
records of incidents which have rendered its waters memorable in 
American history, and its banks, in many places, treasures of 
natural beauty, it may be said that the attractions of the Hunson 
are now brought into the library of every one whose education 
or taste has fitted them for their appreciation, 

Having thus far spoken of the literary and artistic merits of 
their volume, the publishers hope that in giving necessary pub- 
licity to the work they may be permitted to call attention to those 
minor merits of paper and printing which do so much towards 
constituting the difference between a *‘ book” and a “ treasure of 
art;’’ they have chosen toned paper of the hue which they think 
best calculated to give a delicacy to their engravings; they have 
employed the most careful printers, and have engaged the services 
of binders who have essayed to make the external appearancqof 
the Hupson alike worthy of its pages and of the noble stream 
whose course it professes to delineate ; and on the whole they 
have essayed to produce a book alike worthy of the shelves of the 
library, the drawing-room table of the lady, or the valise of the 
traveler who has determined to make himself familiar in part or 
in the whole with the 


BEAUTIES OF THE HUDSON, 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
12 Dey Street, New York. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





The Round Table. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 

AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
Connun or Eim Street, Srconp Brock Kast or Broapway, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Knight's Pictorial Shakespeare, AN Entine.y 
New Epition, revised and re-edited by the original pro 
jector and publisher, Mr, Charles Knight; with all the 
illustrations of the original edition, and beautifully printed 
on toned paper, 8 vols, royal Svo, cloth, $40; tree calf, gilt 
edges, $75; full morocco, $100, , 


Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, 
Spain, and the Adjoining Countries. A 
new edition, with all the (120) engravings, 2,vols, royal 8vo, 
cloth, $12. 


The Chronicles of Enguerraud de Monstre- 
let ; being a continuation of Sir John Froissart’s Chron- 


icles, with many illustrations. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $9. 


My Father’s Garden. A new book by Thomas Miller, 
author of English Country Life, Pictures of Country Life, 
etc. Illustrated with 40 engravings. 
$2 50. 


Large 12mo, cloth, 


Half-hours with the Best Letter-writers. By 
Charles Knight, editor of Knight's Half-hours with the Best 
Authors, Half-hours of English History, etc. Large 12mo, 
cloth, $3. 


Lane’s Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. A 
new and cheaper edition (1865), with all the original illus- 
trations by William Harvey. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, $15; half 


calf, $20. 


The First Folio (1623) Shakespeare. Beauti- 
fully reprinted in fac-simile by Mr. Lionel Booth (1864). 
Crown 4to size, vellum cloth, $10; half calf, $12; tree calf, 
gilt edges, $16. 


Tattersall’s Callery of British Race-horses. 
Illustrated with 90 Engravings and Portraits of Winners of 
the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes from 1830 to 1850. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, $8. 


William Harrison Ainsworth’s Novels. A new, 
cheap, and uniform edition. 16 vols., bound in 8vo, cloth, 
$10. 


Robert Burns’s! Poetical] Works. A new cditior, 
beautifally printed upon thick tinted paper and illustrated 
by upwards of 100 Engravings from designs by Birket Foster 
and others. Large 4to, cloth, full gilt and gilt edges, $10; 
full morocco, $16. 


Robert Burns’s Poetical Works. A new miniature 
edition beautifully printed in a remarkably clear type upon 


toned paper. Small i8mo, cloth, $1; full morocco, $2 50. 


The Queens of Society. By Graceand Philip Wharton. 
A new edition printed in a superior manner and fully illus- 
trated. Large 12ino, cloth, $2 50. 


The Wits and Beaux of Society. By Grace and 
Philip Wharton, Uniform in size, price, etc., with the 
above, 


A New Volume of Fairy Tales, By Henry Morley, 
Professor of English Literature in King’s College, London, 
and author of The Journal of a London Playgoer, 
cloth, $1 50, 


16mo, 


Capt. Marryatt’s Novels, 13 volumes, With Steel 
Frontispiece, Uniformly bound in green cloth, $1 25 per 
vol, 


Bulwer’s Novels. 2% vols. bound in 22, uniform in blue 


cloth, with engraved frontispieces, $1 25 per vol. 


Dr. Goethe's Courtship: A TALE or Domestic Lire. 
From the German, Printed on toned paper and bound in 
extra cloth, 12mo, $1 50. 


The Curiosities of Literature, By Isaac Disraeli. 
A new edition, completg in1vol. Printed in small but re- 
markably clear type, large 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


Also uniform with the above in size, price, etc., but with engray- 
ings: 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Complete. 

THE ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE, 

THE ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS. 


A new novel by Capt. James Grant, author of The Romance of 
War, etc., etc.: 
The King’s Own Borderers. 16mo, pictorial cover, 
price 80 cents, 
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Wit. BE READY Fresruary 15, 


INGEMISCO. 


A most fascinating book by Fanurrn; a nom de plume which 
conceals the identity of a young Southern lady who displays the 
most remarkably brilliant gonius and originality in the field of 
romance, 

Singularly novel in its departure from stereotyped forma Of in. 
troduction; without preface or plea for leniency of judgment; 
lively, graceful, witty in style; carnest in delineation of woman's 
mission to suffer and to comfort; the tinusual power of denerip. 
tion, of forming combinations, and the unfailing fund of intelli 
gence manifested in this first effort, warrant our predicting for 
the fair débutante unbounded success and a high rank in the 
bright galaxy of Southern authors, 


se 


Elegantly bound in muslin, bevelled boards, $1 75. 
350 pp, 12mo, 





Sent by mail, free, on receipt of price, 





BLELOCK & CO., Publishers, 


19 Beekman Street, New York, 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND or Pratt, OAKLEY & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church St., 


NEW YORK. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT: 
ERARY REFERENCE. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec: 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 


I—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEI- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 


I.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND T0 SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS. 


IL.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS EITHER FOR SALE TO 
A PUBLISHER, OR TO BE READ FOR A CRITICAL 
OPINION, 


IV.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THLE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED, 


V.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND BX: 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS, 
VI—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AI 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 
VILL—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 


ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON, 

VIII. -TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS, 

IX.—_TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC- 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 


The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered. 

All Commissions should be addressed to 
The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 

132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 
cation with the Bureau. Charge for entering name, 81. 
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The Hditors are happy to receive and to consider articles from any 
quarter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS, which are 
not acecpled, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence re- 
apecling them. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


New York, Saturvay, Fenruary 9, 1867. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF NUMBERS, 

PROFESSOR BLACKIE, when lecturing the other 
| day at Edinburgh on the subject of Democracy, 
said some things which, distasteful to majorities 
anywhere, must be peculiarly so to the majority of 
Americans, He observed that the government of 
numbers is especially lacking in a“ healthy feeling of 
respect and reverence for what is superior ;” and that 
“wherever that system of government flourishes, 
there we find the rank hot-bed of conceit, insolence, 
vain confidence, irreverence, and hollow pretension of 
all kinds.” That these statements are substantially 
true, and that they are powerfully illustrated in our 
own society, will, of course, be so far from gaining 
them general acceptance as even to prevent them from 
being patiently listened to. The sovereign Demos 
brooks no assault upon itself. It even grows suspi- 
cious and tyrannical if you cease to sing its praises. 
The most thoughtful people are generally the most 
prudent ones, and there are thousands of educated 
men in the United States to-day who in their hearts 
endorse the sharpest criticisms of Professor Blackie’s 
lecture, but who, instead of saying so, think that on 
the whole it is better to hold their peace. A convic- 
tion that no immediate or practical good can arise 
from the avowal of unpopular opinions is the chief 
inducement to silence, and the great advantages 
which might arise from bold and copious discussion 
are therefore for the present foregone. For ourselvés, 
we have endeavored to show that we are actuated in 
the discussion of this as of other matters not by 
prudential considerations, but by a love of what 
seems to us to be truth. The very free censures 
which have been passed upon our political reflections 
by a portion of the press—speaking, of course, for 
the multitude—furnish suflicient evidence of the wn- 
popularity of those reflections; that we should per- 
sist in the teeth of such evidence to disseminate them 
may damage our reputation for discretion, but cer- 
tainly should not diminish our credit for honesty. Be 
this as it may, we are ready at all times to give space 
to anything in the shape of intelligent refutation of 
our observations which thoughtful and patriotic indi- 
viduals may desire to promulge ; so that the poison, 
if poison it be, may be accompanied by a suitable 
antidote. 

And yet, absurd as it may seem to the philosophi- 
cal mind, the expression of anti-democratic convic- 
tions is often regarded among us not with disapproval 
alone, but with the indignant condemnation which is 
usually or properly reserved for breaches of morality. 
It is a fact, which close observers may constantly 
verify, that there are great numbers of well-meaning 
persons in this country who actually cannot make 
themselves believe that a man who avows such per- 
suasions has not necessarily a misanthropical or sinis- 
ter turn of mind; or that in general he does not con- 
template some subtle stroke of wickedness, such as 
renders it expedient to repress, to disparage, and to 
shun him, The encouragement of hypocrisy thus 
becomes, in a measure, a characteristic of democratic 
society, When one is morally certain that nine men 
out often will applaud sentiments in which he does not 
believe, the temptation to express them is very strong ; 
while credit for moral courage is ever grudgingly 
bestowed when its exhibition inevitably offends the 
prejudices of the majority, To weigh, however, the 
comparative advantages of various courses is no part 
of our plan, We propose to say exactly what we 
think—no more, no less, now and always—and to 
take the consequences as they come. As regards the 
subject of Democracy—the government of the numeri- 
cal majority—the late controversy at Edinburgh 
affords us the oppgrtunity to epitomize our opinions 
as well as to answer some who have blindly misun- 
derstood or superficially assailed them. Professor 
Blackie spoke against Demoeracy, and Mr. Ernest 
Jones spoke in its favor; cach, as usual, said some 
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things which strengthened his antagonist’s argument 
rather than his own; both, being able and scholarly 
men, between whose attainments it would be invidious 
to draw a comparison, said many clever and forcible 
things which, in a rhetorical sense, substantiated both 
positions ; and the combined effect upon our own mind 
of reading both speeches has been to leave it just 
where it was before, 

We do not believe in the logic, the expediency, or 
the justice of a government of the numerical majority. 
We subscribe unreservedly to the beauty and har- 
mony of such a system in an ideal or theoretic sense, 
But in a practical sense we believe neither in its pol- 
icy, its equity, nor its permanency, Not in its policy, 
because it continually tends to weaken the state by 
placing the ignorant and corrupt in charge of its vital 
interests, Not in its equity, because it continually 
tends so to distribute the rewards of society that the 
least deserving are the most aggrandized. Not inits 
permanency, because it continually tends to degrade 
political and social standards, so that, the lowest 
depth being reached, a reaction is inevitable which, 
however, will be incompatible with liberty. If the 
popular party, said Aristotle, exceed more in quan- 
tity than they are excelled in quality, democracy 
must prevail. It is not, however, in the nature of 
things that a democratic community can remain at 
any given balance; it must constantly become more 
democratic, precisely as we have been doing since 
the beginning of the century and as we shall continue 
to do until ignorance and corruption have become 
perfectly intolerable, and then will come a change. 
The radical difficulty about democracy is now what 
it always has been and, it must be feared, will always 
continue to be: you cannot keep it within any assign- 
able limits or at any lasting equipoise. Admirable as 
the system may in theory be, no expedient has yet 
been devised which will prevent all power in a de- 
mocracy from steadily gravitating into the exclusive 
control of the lowest classes in the community, thus 
depriving all others of any share in the government. 
But if any principle of governmental science may be 
said to be fully established, it is that no system can 
work permanently or satisfactorily which excludesany 
class trom a fair voice in its direction. An attempt 
at just balance has been made with extraordinary in- 
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districts has, upon those occasions, been exerted in a 
manner which has seemed eminently wholesome and 
admirable, But this accidental bias proves little or 
nothing as to the actual merits of the case, although 
its party name of “ Democracy ” confuses the subject 
for the ill-informed, We have absolutely no right to 
assume that, after the newness of the brooms were 
worn off, the Republican party would govern the 
metropolis any better or with less extravagance and 
corruption than has its rival, The naked, undis- 
guised fact is that the city of New York is simply 
the furthest advanced portion of our body politic on 
the democratic incline, It is already in a state of 
transition. Democracy is sullenly, slowly, but inevi- 
tably giving way to oligarchy. Jn ten years the vote 
will help to create nothing, of a local sort, save petty 
officers, The suffrage, no doubt, will be “ universal” 
and “ impartial,” but it will be, as in France, almost 
powerless, In the latter happy country everybody 
votes for members of the Legislative Assembly ; and 
the latter has little or nothing to do with the govern- 
ment. The ingenious arrangement by which the 
French Emperor preserves the forms of democracy 
while its essence is destroyed will be repeated among 
ourselves, The change will probably, or at least fora 
time, give us a better metropolitan government; but 
it will be gained absolutely and positively by the 
sacrifice of democracy and by nothing else. 

But New York, we are told, is a spot on the sun— 
z. é@, it is an exceptional city. We would ask, why 
and in what respects? It is exceptional in that it is 
the largest American city and in the superior rapid- 
ity of its development. That is, there have been 
more people to vote and more money for those who 
play upon popular ignorance and popular passions to 
scheme and swindle for. New York has travelled 
more rapidly down the democratic incline because 
the two elements of compact numbers and accumu- 
lated wealth have so willed it. We all know that 
large area, sparse population, an equable distribution 
of property, are more favorable to the longevity of 
democracy than contrary conditions. But what is to 
prevent Cincinnati, Chicago, Buffalo, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, or any other rapidly-growing great 
centre from becoming in turn just what New York 
has become, thus necessitating, in like manner, the 





genuity, and with the greatest measure of success 
yet achieved, by various machinery both in England 
and the United States; in the latter under exception- 
ably favorable circumstances. But that it will be 
permanently successful in either is altogether improb- 
able. Both countries are now going through remark- 
able phases. We have nearly reached the lowest 
rung of the democratic ladder, every step of which 
the mother country will be compelled after us to de- 
scend, Ere many years, England will stand where we 
now stand or have lately stood: she will have be- 
come a democratic republic ; but by that time Amer- 
ica will probably have become either an empire or 
an oligarchy, 

Let us not be understood to advocate either change. 
What we believe will be, and what we believe should 
or might be, are things widely divergent. We be- 
lieve, for instance, unless some extraordinary and 
unlooked-for revulsion intervenes, that in a very short 
time in the United States not only negroes but women 
will vote; and that the House of Representatives will 
sink lower and lower until it reaches the level of, let 
us say, the Common Council of the city of New York, 
We shall not be suspected of thinking this desirable; 
we certainly think it will so eventuate. Again, and 
as regards England: our individual opinion is that 
the franchise ought in justice to be considerably ex- 
tended, but that the extension which will, in a few 
years, be inevitable there, will produce effects no more 
just, no more wise, no more beneficent, no more rich 
in dignity, public justicePeconomy, or anything else 
that makes government worthy or life happy, than are 
those we see before us every day in our own splendid 
and much abused city. Mr. Ernest Jones claims, in- 
deed, that New York is a spot on the sun, and a 
great number among ourselves say the same thing. 
But how far is this truth and how far is it illusion ? 
It is quite true that the political bias of the city, op- 
posed as it long has been to that of the state, has 
brought forth results which have seemed shocking in 
themselves, and that the counteraction of the rural 





unconstitutional subversion of the democratic prin- 
ciple which is impending and certain to come here ? 
The example of New York teaches as plainly as any 
example can that the moment the elements of num- 
bers and money approximate the standard of Eu- 
ropean capitals is found to be coincident with the 
moment when practical democracy can no longer be 
trusted to work. When our other cities get rich 
enough and big enough we shall probably see the 
same experience repeated. To talk of patriotism, 
the love of liberty, or other abstractions as prime mo- 
tors where vast numbers and great wealth accumu- 
late in cities, is an illusion, New York was pro- 
southern and anti-federal to the core, and she sent 
thirty thousand men into the Federal army. 


It is certainly a very plausible thing to say that 
the wisdom of the many is better than the wisdom 
of the few, and it is, perhaps, impossible scientifi- 
cally to refute it, Asa politic concession to average 
human selfishness and egotism, the democratic prin- 
ciple has, undoubtedly, much to recommend it, It is 
true that we do not apply it on board fleets or at the 
heads of armies, or indeed in any situation—as in 
great cities—where the ignorapce and folly of the 
majority might, and probably would, bring destruc- 
tion upon all, We get over this by various flattering 
explanations; but the unvarnished one is that we 
have learned by experience that in numbers does not 
lie the essence of wisdom; we say it does for the sake 
of peace, but the moment a critical occasion arises 
we send the multitude to the right-about and entrust 
matters to dictators, to oligarchs, and to boards of 
control. The habit of flattering the crowd is with 
us carried to such an excess that new names are con- 
stantly invented to soften the sting of an unpopular 
measure. Were we to have a despot to-morrow he 
would not be called king or emperor, but something 
like “ protector” or “stadtholder.” His functions 
would be the old familiar ones, but his title would 





bear a sound of deference for the monarch, his pre- 
decessor, whom he had dethroned. Dexterity, in- 








. The victory of the North arose from causes which 
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deed, in the use of names is one of the strongest | and provide for the perils to be anticipated in the imme- 
weapons of the twin tyrants—the many and the one. | diate future. 


The former swears that its reign alone is compatible | 


this juncture than most of us realize. 





Our position is, perhaps, more grave at 
With the ex- 


with liberty ; the latter—Napoleon III.—describes his | ecutive, legislative, and judicial departments of the 


throne as built on the rock of democratic principles. 


It is difficult and probably impossible to form any | 


government at open war, so that Congress is seriously 
contemplating the impeachment of the President and 


just idea of the ultimate results of a political system | the abrogation of the decisions of the Supreme Court ; 
by surveying the country where it is in operation at | with a country filled with trained soldiers, and the 
any one time. The tendency can only be deduced | situation narrowly watched by several first-rate mili- 


by comparison at many times. Hence the conclusions | 
of extremists like Professor Blackie and Mr. Ernest | 
Jones, Mr. John Bright and Mr. Lowe, are nearly al- 
ways partial and unjust ones, since they cannot resist 
supporting their arguments by exceptional citations. 
With one class of English publicists ours must be the 
realized Utopia among governments, because it has 
crushed the rebellion and abolished slavery ; with the 
other, America is a sort of political Gehenna, because 
she sends jail-birds to Congress and ostracizes intel- 
lectual ability. There is a certain amount of truth in 
both assumptions, but neither contains the whole truth, 


would have still existed whether the state were called 
a republic or a kingdom; while the condition of our 
legislature has its source in the fact not that we have 
no better classes, but that they are substantially un- 
represented. Our real condition is usually exaggerated 
in England by both public speakers and the press; 
the necessity for using us as an example being the 
controlling cause. Politicians, from obvious motives, 
almost invariably claim more than they either believe 
or can prove; and their habit of bearing on favorite 
analogies distorts them out of nearly all fidelity to 
truth. Representations vary according to the imme- 
diate needs or aspirations of the hour. During the 
war the great mass of educated Englishmen cared not 
a straw what our form of government was or might 
become provided only we would fall in pieces ; it is 
probable that to-day the numerical majority of 
Englishmen would rather see us fall in pieces than 
cease to continue a democratic republic ; there are; 
however, very many signs which portend a repetition 
of the disappointment. The United States will con- 
tinue in any event to be a great nation, perhaps the 
most powerful of which the history of our race retains 
any record; but that with its present tendencies the 
form of our political system can last is less likely, if 
indeed it be desirable. 

Liberty, the public weal, not even the greatest good 
of the greatest number, are to be found in the un- 
checked sway of democracies. That demagogues will 
always pretend the reverse, and that plenty of sensible 
and educated as well as foolish and ignorant persons 
will always believe it,is equally certain. When men- 
tal philosophy becomes an exact science, and the 
absence of a necessity for labor smooths away the 
inequalities of education and condition; when a reli- 
gion is found which can restrain from fraud, and a 
system of ethics devised which shall lead grey-haired 
men to be governed by the judgment of children ; 
when demagogues can no longer make a profit by 
flattering the vanity of the numerous and foolish, and 
the press is capable of nobler things than following 
the example—then, indeed, we may deem ourselves 
at the threshold of a golden age of pure, lofty, and 
solid democracy. But at present the facts are other- 
wise, and hence spring endless mutations, and the 
consequent need for checks and balances, such as 
experience has shown we do not yet possess the art 
to construct. It is easy to delude ourselves with 
flattering hallucinations. From the key-note of 
Pogram or Jefferson Brick, nothing is simpler than to 
strike into jubilant choruses and imagine ourselves 
demi-gods. As The Suturday Review pertinently 
says, when a rich country has a democratic govern- 
ment, it is perfectly easy to ascribe its wealth to its 
political condition. Mere self-gratulations and delu- 
sions will not, however, help us to stem the current 
of difficulties, to live through the storm of trial which 
the anomalies of our system, subjected to extraordin- 
ary and unlooked-for strain, will shortly bring upon 
us. The subject is one of stupendous importance, 
and one which requires to be approached in a spirit of 
dispassionate sobriety. Without affecting to be able to 
solve the momentous problem, we purpose shortly to 
offer some considerations which, starting from the gen- 


tary commanders, Democracy, if not the Union, is in 


a hazardous position, and one which may at any 
moment become critical. If out of these dangerous 
and contending elements a great crisis be evolved, its 
difficulties will scarcely be adjusted by the voices of 
the many. 





THE RAILROAD DESPOTISM. 

apres corporations exist for the convenience 

of the public or the public for the advantage 
of corporations, is a question on which railroad com- 
panies evidently entertain no sort of doubt. For 
years they have been philosophically experimenting 
upon the lengths of outrage to which popular pusil- 
lanimity would allow them to proceed—now corrupt- 
ing state and national legislatures, now bafiling jus- 
tice in the courts, now laying embargoes upon com- 
merce and erecting barriers against it—plundering 
travellers by excessive charges, carrying merchants’ 
freight only so far and so frequently and in such 
manner as they please, and at uncertain interyals 
breaking the monotony by wounding, maiming, and 
murdering their passengers, rather than reduce their 
dividends by making needed repairs. But this 
familiar routine has been so long indulged in that 
the companies find it, not unprofitable certainly, but 
stale and flat. So a few months since, as if by accord, 
railroad and steamboat managers began to plunge in- 
to wild excesses of imposition and negligence, which, 
as usual, drew indignant remonstrances from the 
newspapers and forced legislatures into a show of 
irresolute resolutions. 

The ordinary round of accidents was broken in the 
fall by the burning of a ferry-boat or two, Then, 
following the loss of the Hvening Star, the passengers 
of the Commodore had a narrow escape with their 
lives because directors persisted in crowding them 
into an old, rotten boat, which inspectors would not 
license unless repairs were made that never were 
made, and which was entrusted to a captain who did 
not know his business and to an insufficient crew. 
Then Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt proceeded to show to 
what sublimity of insolence the chieftains of the 
railway banditti have attained. With the inherent 
delight that irresponsible rulers feel in strife and con- 
quest when they can be carried on at other people's 
cost, this gentleman chose, in his capacity of lord of 
the Hudson River and Harlem roads, to declare war 
upon the oligarchy of the New York Central. The 
first step in the conflict was fortunately so outrageous 
as to ensure its speedy suppression. Railway wars, 
according to the Vanderbilt view, are to be waged 
against the passengers; and, holding with the writ- 
ers on international law that“ inter armes silent leges,” 
he proceeded to suspend all regard for law so lon fas 
his dispute was pending. Passengers were left to 
enter and leave Albany by wading through the snow 
and carrying their own baggage, husbands struggling 
along with their wives, mothers towing their children, 
the sick and feeble creeping through storm and cold, 
all exposed to searching blasts freighted with disease 
and death. Commodore Vanderbilt, however, is as a 
constitutional monarch—say as English James II. to 
Spanish Philip I.—by comparison with the allied 
pirates in New Jersey headed by Mr. Edwin A. Stevens 
and Mr. Woolcott Jackson, the chieftains of the 
Camden and Amboy and the New Jersey railroads, 
and representing respectiyely the intensification of 
the insolence induced by avarice and of the insolence 
induced by imbecility. Mr. Stevens’s genius would 
have won him pre-eminence in Algiers, but, finding 
his lot cast where it is, he has striven with very fair 
success to make of New Jersey an Algiers of his own. 
While his whole career and that of his company have 
been utterly lawless, their lawlessness has been due 
solely to the pursuit of gain. Hundreds of people have 
been slaughtered upon his road—at Burlington and at 


from Camden and Philadelphia to Amboy and New 
Brunswick—because twenty-five per cent. dividends 
required economical management, and nothing short 
of the apprehension of congressional interference with 
his monopoly could induce him to disgorge enough ot 
his plunder to provide the security of a double track, 
But Mr. Stevens does not scem to take pleasure in 
killing people for its own sake, Atleast, he is willing 
that they should save their lives—if they can—pro- 
vided he can wring from them enough of their money 
to make his own dividends, corrupt the members of 
the legislature, and pay the expenses of the New 
Jersey government. Mr. Jackson is different. Possi- 
bly, he does not pursue murder as a profession or a 
pastime, but he has succeeded, by ignoring the most 
obvious provisions for safety and turning a deaf car 
to the remonstrances of travellers, coroners’ juries, 
and common councils, in making his road a machine 
for the destruction of human life and limb. Such js 
his proficiency in this respect, as well as in the ejection 
from his cars of people who withhold their tickets until 
they are furnished seats or who refuse to pay a second 
time because their tickets are marked “ Good for this 
day only,” that he is rapidly amassing an accumula- 
tion of lawsuits which would seriously imperil his 
dividends if only the law were even-handed between 
individuals and wealthy corporations. The _ inef- 
ficiency of Mr. Jackson’s management was thoroughly 
exemplified in the case of the heavy snow-storm 
last month, Snow-storms occurring every winter, Mr. 
Jackson has in readiness but one plough to clear his 
track, and for three days his road was useless, and 
communication effectually severed between New York 
and the South, To the intelligence of a New York 
gamin it would have occurred to send to Trenton, 
where there were ploughs, or at least to telegraph to 
Philadelphia and Washington to notify passengers of 
the obstacle; but Mr. Jackson allowed train after 
train to come to New Brunswick, pouring forth their 
thousands of men, women, children, and invalids, al- 
most freezing, into a miserable little town, which 
afforded them no shelter and supplied them with vil- 
lanous food at such extortionate rates as many, pro- 
vided only with funds for a few hours’ ride, were 
unable to command, At the same, time the ferry 
corporations on both the North and the East rivers 
made a precisely similar exhibition of their entire 
disregard for their obligations to the public ; and for 
days was seen the disgraceful spectacle of people una- 
ble to get to their business or their homes, or doing 
so, if at all, at the cost of hours of delay. 

The troubles of the snow were only an exempli- 
fication of the impunity with which companies know 
they can disregard their contracts with the public. 
Proper appliances would have rendered every railway 
in the country ready for travel within ten hours of 
the end of the storm, Boats suitable for such navi- 
gation as the ferry managers very well know must 
occur every winter would have made their way 
through the ice with as much ease as the small tugs 
did during the whole blockade, But while the com- 
panies feel themselves at liberty to outrage the pub- 
lic convenience without loss to themselves, it is rea- 
sonably certain they will continue to do so, It is 
becoming an understood thing with the companies 
that their time-tables represent no obligations to the 
passengers. During the whole month of January, 
we are informed, not a train on the Morris and Essex 
railroad ran upon its stipulated time, while its acci- 
dents and delays are becoming so continuous and fre- 
quent as to drive to new homes the people resident 
on its route and dependent upon it for daily commu- 
nication with New York. The carelessness of life is 
still more culpable. A correspondent of The Tribune 
states that, in examining the broken axle which 
caused a recent accident on the Hudson River road, 
he found the broken end rusted two-thirds of the 
way through, showing that the crack must have been 
a very old one; and that when he drew the attention 
of the engineer to the matter he learned not only that 
no examination of this axle had been made, but that ex- 
aminations were never made. The same recklessnessis 
apparently the case with the majority of roads in the 
country, while a great sroportidiiot all the accidents 


that occur are attributable to cheap building, bad 
material, and a parsimony which neglects repairs 
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The complaints against the railroads have been 
loud enough and many enough to end the abuses if 
public opinion could in any way end them. The 
meekness with which the American people endure 
outrage is so well known by common carriers of every 
degree that some more effective protection than the 
passengers’ individual] pluck isneeded. The evil might 
be ameliorated by an association which should under- 
take for an annual payment to prosecute the suits of any 
of its members against railroad companies. But Con- 
gress, under its power to regulate interstate commerce, 
is the only source whence effectual remedy can come. 
There is no redress in slow suits, carried from court to 
court until the aggrieved individual is glad to com- 
promise and escape with pecuniary loss and his honor 
in his pocket. We need such enactments, uniform 
throughout the country, as shall ensure prompt remedy 
for injuries done and precautions against what are 
euphemistically termed accidents. The passenger 
should have the assurance of the national law that if 
he pays for a seat in a public conveyance he shall 
have it; that if he buys a ticket he shall be entitled 
either to the full ride it promises or to have his money 
returned ; that if employees wantonly destroy or care- 
lessly lose his baggage, he shall receive its value; 
that he shall not be thrust into a pestilent, unventi- 
lated, or unwarmed yehicle, or be outraged by the 
presence of intoxicated or otherwise loathsome ruf- 
fians. ‘The companies should know that prompt pen- 
alties will follow every breach of contract with their 
customers, every detention, however caused, every ac- 
cident which is not attributable to “ the acts of God,” 
every failure to render the services for which they are 
employed. Double tracks, telegraphs, substantial 
bridges, well-laid rails, safe boats, should be required 
under penalty of a forfeiture of franchise. Only in 
such stringent enactments, by a power which no com- 
pany can tamper with, can the public find a refuge 
from the despotic indignities under which it groans, 

THE THREATENED IMPEACHMENT. 

UGHT President Johnson to be impeached? This 

question is flippantly answered by the heated parti. 
sans of either side to their own entire satisfaction. For 
ourselves, We cannot see that any one, with the limited 
information yet given to the public, is justified in an- 
swering it, whether yes or no. It is a question for the 
lower House of Congress to decide, and even they have 
no charges nor evidence as yet upon which to act. We 
have no hesitation in saying that if it is probable the 
President can be convicted of any high crimes or misde- 
meanors, such as are contemplated by the Constitution, 
he ought to be impeached. We are not among those 
who confound the regular process of impeachment with 
revolution. It is in no sense or degree a revolutionary 
measure. The removal of a President, after impeach- 
ment, trial, and conviction, is as much a part of the regu- 
lar machinery of our government as is his removal by 
lapse of the four years of his term. There is no more reason 
why any disturbance, social or financial, should arise 
from it than from the ordinary change of one President 
for another after an election. It would be an unusual 
event, it is true ; nothing of the kind having yet occurred 
in our history. So also was the assassination of Mr. 
Lincoln quite as unusual an event ; and one much more 
startling, because unlooked for. If his death, wrought 
by crime and coming upon us suddenly, did not disturb 
for a day the regular working of the government, why 
should the removal of Mr. Johnson, by lawful means 
and with the public mind not unprepared for it, alarm or 
disturb us? We take it for granted that the hot-headed 
project of removing the President unlawfully, before 
trial and conviction, will not be entertained by Congress. 
The lower House and the Senate will both, we presume, 
confine themselves to their lawful functions; the one to 
accuse, the other to try the accusation and to pronounce 
sentence of removal in due course—that is, after convic- 
tion. Congress has no power to remove or to suspend 
the President ; the Senate alone has the power of re- 
Moval, in case of guilt proved. 

If last year a presidential election had been held and 
at that election Senator John Sherman had been chosen 
President, to take office on the fourth of March next, 
who would anticipate disturbance of any kind from Mr. 
Johnson stepping out and Mr. Sherman stepping in on 
that day? If, then, it be decided by the Senate that 
President Johnson shall be removed, and Mr. John Sher- 
man should happen to be President of the Senate and by 


place on the fourth or any other day of May, June, or 
July, what cause would there be in this for alarm? 

The President may, and no doubt will, if impeached, 
complain that the court which is to try him is not full; 
will insist that the Constitution, in defining what shall 
be the court for trial of impeachments, confers a right 
upon the accused of which no power can lawfully de- 
prive him. He will protest that to constitute the court 
senators from all the states must be members of it, and 
that the exclusion of any of them is in derogation of his 
right to be fairly tried. He will insist that trying him 
by a Senate not full is like trying a culprit in an ordin- 
ary court with a jury of only eight men. It requires a 
vote of two-thirds of the court to convict him; and he 
will urge that a conviction by two-thirds of a Senate 
from which eighteen or twenty members are shut out, 
would not be a conviction in the manner and by the pro- 
portion intended by the Constitution. We are not now 
arguing about the validity of these objections, but we 
wish to overlook no point of probable collision. These 


| objections will be presented, if to any one, to the Senate 


itself; and the President cannot refuse to recognize the 
present number of members as the Senate, for that he is 
doing every day. The objections will be put in as a 
plea to the jurisdiction of the court. In this case, as in 
cases before other tribunals, the court itself must decide 
the question of its own jurisdiction. There is no revising 
tribunal to which to appeal; and the plea to the jurisdic- 
tion once decided, the decision is conclusive. 

There is nothing disorganizing or revolutionary in the 
impeachment of a President, no more than there is in a 
presidential election, but we are used to elections and 
not used to impeachments ; and this is the only apology 
for the alarm about the matter sometimes manifested. 
While the process is a perfectly regular one under the 
Constitution, and therefore the machinery of the govern- 
ment will work through it without a jar, yet, under the 
forms of law, wrong may be done both to the accused 
and to the country. The powers exerted may be lawful 
and yet be abused. The lower House, acting as an in- 
quest, may abuse its powers, as grand juries sometimes 
abuse theirs. The Senate may fail to be impartial and 
just, as other courts sometimes fail in their duty. Im- 
peachment and removal of a President for actual misde- 
meanor in office should strengthen rather than weaken 
faith in our form of government, as proving that, power- 
fulas we have made our executive, he is no more than 
the rest of us beyond the reach of the law. On the other 
hand, to make use of the high remedy of impeachment 
for the purpose of getting rid of a chief magistrate sim. 
ply because he is personally obnoxious to those whe, for 
the moment, have this great remedy in their hands, 
would be a present scandal,'and of dangerous example 
for the future. 

There are rumors that the President’s private habits 
are to be the subject of enquiry, and that among the 
charges likely to be preferred against him are certain 
vices which belong rather to the personal than the official 
character. When the Constitution speaks of “high 
crimes,” it does not mean petty vices. Such vices may, 
by their influence on the judgment and intellect, render a 
man unfit for his public duties ; nevertheless, the actual 
unfitness must be proved ; the proof is not to be found in 
the vices themselves, but in official wrong-doing or official 
neglect. We trust we shall be spared a trial upon charges 
of this nature. We trust, too, that the lower House 
will not subject the country to the excitement of a trial 
at all unless the charges be of grave importance, and the 
evidence sufficient, if true, and of indubitable truth. 

In an impeachment upon proper grounds, in a trial 
fairly conducted, and in a removal as a consequence of 
deserved conviction, we see nothing to cause alarm. The 
removal of a President in this lawful, regular way should 
no more affect public order or the public credit than does 
a change of ministry in Great Britain. In view of the 
possibiljty of such an event, the Senate are bound to be 
especially careful to choose as their presiding officer some 
one who will command the respect and confidence of the 
country. This done, they may proceed to discharge their 
duty asa court for the trial of the impeachment, fearless 
of any serious consequences, be their decision what it 
may. 

We deprecate an impeachment and hope there are no 
good grounds for it. It will subject us, if conviction fol- 
lows, to a President pro tempore, who, not having been 
chosen by the people and holding office for only a few 
months, can exert no influence for the permanent good 
of the country. It will bring on a presidential election 
prematurely, thisautumn. Nevertheless, removal of the 


party ends will be a calamity indicating that our politi- 
cal machinery is losing stability. 








THE FINANCIAL FUTURE. 


F a merchant, finding his profits one year to be fifty 
thousand dollars, were to look upon himself as enjoy- 
ing a fixed income of fifty thousand a year, and to govern 
his expenditures by such a view of his affairs, every one 
would say he was on the road to ruin. If our govern- 
ment acts upon the belief that, because last year it had an 
income in gold of one hundred and eighty millions, it is 
to have a revenue of equal amount in coin every year, it 
may find itself one of these days at a very dangerous 
point in its finances. 


There were reasons why last year we should import 
very largely. During the war, in almost every family, 
there was a disposition to limit household expenditures. 
The demand was incessant for contributions to public 
purposes, not merely through the tax-gatherer but by 
voluntary gifts. It was uncertain how long the necessity 
for these contributions would last, and to what extent 
they were to encroach upon our means. Garments that 
would in former times have been thrown out of use were 
turned and patched and worn threadbare; carpets and 
sheets and blankets, and all manner of household stuff, 
were made to do duty to their utmost stretch of holding 
together. Neither the wardrobe nor the linen-closet was 
replenished to the satisfaction of good housewives. Of 
course we speak of the doings of the great mass. The 
flaunting shoddy contractors did otherwise; but they, 
though conspicuous, were few. 

With the close of the war this uncertainty about our 
future condition ended. The burden left upon our 
shoulders was heavy, but it had ceased to grow. House- 
wives felt that they were justified in filling up the 
shelves again ; husbands acquiesced. The effect of our 
entire population taking a sheer, as nautical men say, in 
one direction in this matter of personal expenditure, can 
be measured by recurring to the first year of the war. 
Under the influence of a general retrenchment, the annual 
revenue on imports fell off suddenly to thirty millions. 

Senator Sherman tells us that, in little more than a 
year from now, the interest which we shall have to pay 
every year in gold will be one hundred and thirty-one 
millions; which is a sum far beyond any customs 
revenue ever received, excepting during last year. In 
fact, he also reminds us that year before last the gold 
revenue was only eighty-four millions. It is not safe 
to look upon last year as other than exceptional. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, with a folly common to most 
ofiicials, is ever and anon telling us that he wants to 
regulate all this ; that the imports are too large, and 
must, by governmental action, be reduced. He may find, 
too soon for his comfort, that laws infinitely more 
potent than any he can suggest or invoke have regulated 
this matter. His gold revenue having run up suddenly 
last year one hundred millions beyond that of the pre- 
vious year, the fear of a wise man would be not lest the 
imports and the consequexs Tevenue might thereafter 
be too large, but lest they might, under a natural re- 
action, largely fall off, to the inconvenience of his 
finances. 


There is a great deal said about an inflated currency 
inducing extraordinary importations. No doubt a false 
currency gives false ideas and tends to wastefulness. But 
its power is limited. The great mass of men buy little 
beyond what they want for use. The supply of goods is 
regulated in the main by wants rather than whims. If 
our imports were, as the Secretary insists, excessive last 
year, if we imported more than our people needed for 
present comfort, every household will now have an over- 
plus and demand less of the same things this year. Men 
may be induced to consume somewhat more under a false 
currency than under a true one; but the limit to this 
comes early. Under whatever currency, men buy by ex- 
changing products; by giving something which they 
already have for something else which they want. The 
importer may pay for his goods by sending abroad not 
other goods, but a five-twenty bond; but when the im- 
ported goods are sold here, the consumer can buy only to 
the extent of such other goods as he can furnish. The 
farmer can buy only by parting with his hay or butter 
or cheese or cattle, the mechanic or day-laborer only to 
the extent of the labor which he can put into some useful 
product. It is not likely that the farmers will take to 
filling up their hay-mows with Belgian broadcloth or 
hardware or other foreign goods, to hold on speculation, 
and so create an undue rush of imported goods to this 











President, for good cause and after just conviction, should 
make no more disturbance than his death, an event to | 





Virtue of his office be entitled to take Mr. Johnson’s 


which we are liable every day. Removal merely for | 


country. What the mass of consumers buy of these 
things they buy for immediate use. Here is a limit to 
excessive importations more certain in its operations 
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than any which the wisdom of a Secretary of the Treasury 
can supply. | 

Taking, not the last exceptional year, but the year 
preceding it, wherefrom to get an average of our annual 
income from imports, we shall find that the gold inter- 
est which we are now paying is equal to what we have 
a right to count on as our gold revenue. The revenue 
in that year was eighty-four millions; the annual gold 
interest on our bonds already issued is eighty-two mil- 
lions. If it should happen in the year after next, when 
we have to pay one hundred and thirty-one millions of 
interest in coin, that the gold revenue should be only 
eighty-four millions, where would be the credit of the 
government, unless it had a large supply of coin on 
hand? Suppose such an annual deficiency of gold reve- 
nue should continue for two successive years. 

It is plain that our government is doing some things 
and is urged to do others which -it cannot afford to do 
except at great peril of financial ruin. It cannot afford 
to restrict imports and cut off its own revenue. It can- 
not afford to impose prohibitory duties. It cannot afford 
to block, nor even to check, the activity of the people’s 
business. Natural causes will do enough of this work. 
Above all, it cannot afford to issue, for the present, any 
more bonds bearing gold interest ; nor to sell any of the 
coin it now has on hand, or any that it may gather 
during the coming year. 

On the day when the Treasury shall - unprepared to 
pay its interest, as promised, in coin, or when, in order to 
do so, it shall be forced into the market to —~ gold—on 
that day comes the deluge. 








FEMALE DRESS. 


A® this time when there is much pretence (with some 
reality) of artistic taste, when the arts of design are 
fostered in schools which furnish to their students all the 
aid that the most beautiful models of antiquity can give, 
and all the encouragement that praises, prizes, and flatter- 
ing addresses can bestow ; when from the labors of Wedg- 
wood aided by the genius of Flaxman an impulse has 
been given to ceramic art which, stimulating the rivalry 
of continental manufacturers, widens the circle of im- 
provement with each successive Eyrposition until the 
humblest eyes may be delighted in cup and platter; 
when the harmonies of color begin to dawn upon up- 
holsterer’s minds, and the community at large dimly 
feel that something beside expenditure is needed to 
make a room beautiful, it is time that people should 
cease to laugh at women for attaching too much impor- 
tance to dress. It would be strange if men of taste 
should care to possess pretty pictures and not care to see 
women make pretty pictures of themselves, and in truth 
they will generally admire not the prettiest woman in a 
room, but the one who is dressed most becomingly, only 
they seldom know why they admire; but have an idea 
that good taste in dress is a natural peculiarity, like blue 
eyes or black hair, and that it is a sign of frivolity. 
Now, frivolous or very vain women seldom dress really 
well. They love dress not as a means but as an end 
and they buy and wear everything that is new and 
pretty, without a thought of making their costume suit- 
able to their person or temperament, to the society they 
are about to meet, or to the rooms and atmosphere that 
will form their surroundings. 

The old English idea that French taste was mere 
love of decoration, and that a French woman dressed 
better than an English one solely because she was more 
frivolous and less virtuous, is slowly fading away before 
the better knowledge gained by constant intercourse, and 
perhaps the British mind may dimly feel that the women 
who have ruled the society of the most intellectual capi- 
tal in the world through all its stormy periods, from the 
time when Mdlle, de Fontanges captivated Louis Qua- 


torze with a blue ribbon until the present day, cannot |” 
have been solely occupied in dressing for the sake of | * 


dress. But the Puritanical idea that the love of dress is 
sinful still governs usin theory, and the caprice of young 
people for fine clothes is winked at and indulged, instead 
of guided, until it becomes really vicious both morally 
and wsthetically. If young ladies were told that to 
dress well was a duty, they might not care for it so much 
as a pleasure, and the same amount of time that is wast- 
ed in foolish shopping and incongruous purchases might 
if bestowed on a careful consideration of suitable colors 
and fabrics, serve to educate their taste until it became 
like a Frenchwoman’s, faultless, which means that they 
would attain a clear perception of the fitness of things 
In such a case the fashions would not be followed so 
blindly as now they are, for people would not be so help- 
lessly destitute of ideas of their own, and would perceive 
that it may be less inelegant to be unfashionably than to 
be unbecomingly dressed. It isin vain to tell a woman 


’ | faculties. 
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that her looks are of no consequence. Her instinct is 
infallible and her experience will prove its truth. Her 
beauty is a power, a defence, a weapon ; although if she be 
a woman of any capacity, it is but a small part of the aggre- 
gate of forces she can use to lessen the inequality of her 
position in her social life. Ugly women are very fond of 
talking as if pretty ones had no brains, and pretty ones 
are too apt to give them some shade of reason ; both, so 
far, fail to prove their fitness for an equality which is so 
vociferously claimed, and which ought to rest upon their 
capacity for developing in the highest degree qualities 
totally dissimilar to those of the opposite sex, but equally 
necessary to the government of society. 

If women cannot excel in dress, the only thing that is 
left to their unaided judgment, the masculine mind can 
scarcely be blamed if it hesitates to entrust them with 
more serious responsibilities. Voting might be easier 


,) than choosing a bonnet, but the consequences of a mis- 


take in judgment might be more serious to the commu- 
nity, though not to the individual. The same folly 
which chose a pretty bonnet, defying its unsuitability, 
would vote for the handsomest—however otherwise un- 
fit—candidate. The same fond belief in the impossible 
which could lead to the idea that a magnificent cloak 
might cover or atone for all deficiencies in bonnet or 
boots, would assuredly give a vote to some prophet of an 
imminent Utopia wherein neither babies should cry, nor 
Irish cooks burn dinners, nor washing-days torture the 
grumbling household. 
“No name of magistrate ; 

Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 

And use of service, none ; contract, succession, 

Bourn, bound of land, title, vineyard, none; 

No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 

No occupation; all men idle—all— 

And women, too, but innocent and pure.” 


Then, too, a worse thing might befall, for among the 
strong-minded, who would vote with an energy the 
greater from its long repression, bloomerism still has 
disciples. They could exert political infiuence, and 
bills might be passed compelling all the pretty girls 
who enliven Broadway and make Fifth Avenue a 
place to refresh the weary soul to cut off their 
hair and wear such hideous vestments as female 
doctors consider essential to the development of their 
But in all things evil there is still a grain 
of good, and the bloomer dress is highly suitable under 
certain circumstances—for example, in the gymnasium. 
And as time wears on it will be found that although it is 
incompatible with the spirit of the age that persons 
should wear clothing significant of their calling, in any 
more marked sense than in its shabbiness or bad taste, 
yet the pressure of physical labor in aclimate so exhaust- 
ing to the system as this will compel women to adopt a 
costume adapted to their work, to be worn only while 
engaged in it. 

Nothing can be more distasteful to an educated taste 
than to see some fashion designed for a luxurious mode 
of life imitated in a wretched material, and worn tight 
where it should for convenience’ sake be loose, and long 
where its length is a nuisance, impeding the labor al- 
ready sufficiently severe. If ladies would teach by ex- 
ample (the only way that ladies can teach servants) the 
comfort and the beauty of an appropriate costume, the 
servants would copy them in that as in other matters, 
and houses and children would be better because more 
easily attended to. But so long as women oscillate like 
pendulums between an extravagant and tasteless love 
of dress and an affected contempt for it, so long will New 
York exhibit in strongest contrast the extremes that 
meet; the extreme folly of the rich and the extreme 
folly of the poor who imitate them. 


THE BOOK TRADE SALE, 

PUBLISHERS are just now enduring the semi-annual 

visitations of emissaries solicitous of contributions 
—invoices”—to the spring trade sale. Tuk RounD 
TABLE has in previous seasons taken occasion to speak of 
the nuisance into which this auctioneers’ institution has 
grown and of the injuries it is inflicting upon the entire 
book-dealing community. Publishers, we believe, are gen- 
erally becoming heartily opposed to it, and are only with- 
held by a sort of intangible conservatism from following 


,| the lead of a few prominent houses in refusing to have 


anything to do with it. The benefits of the sale, or what 





pass for such, are obviously that it affords an inexpensive 


ness connections and special advertising facilities find a 
market in this way. Beside these is the auctioneer’s 
consideration that he secures a percentage on the sales 
which is, of course, a loss either to buyer or seller, or both. 








Combining with these advantages to prevent the dis- 


use of the custom is the saaiaataitadiain of publishers that 

if they fail to contribute, their issues will become un. 
known to country booksellers and jobbers, and thus other 
books will supplant their own, But the experience of 
the houses which have thrown off the yoke has not justi- 
fied these fears, and we are assured that an increase of 
profits as well as of self-respect has atteuded their eman. 
cipation. 

The observation of experienced publishers furnishes 
weighty objections—from the interest of buyer as well 
as of contributor—to the continuance of the sale. Prom. 
inent among their objections are these—That the original 
motive for the sales—the difficulty which publishers had 
in bringing their stock to the notice of dealers by the use of 
legitimate means—has become inoperative by the perfec. 
tion of more modern appliances to the same end. That 
the accumulation of unsalable books is obviated by the 
better judgment of publishers, by the greater demand, 
by more perfect facilities for communication. That mar. 
ket values are subjected to needless fluctuations, to the 
injury of wholesale and retail dealers alike, and that un- 
scrupulous dealers, being afforded opportunity to retail 
books below the wholesale price, seriously unsettle legiti- 
mate trade. That country booksellers are, more fre- 
quently than is imagined, tempted into overbuying so 
largely as to cramp if not ruin their business operations, 
to the injury of publishers and jobbers as well as their 
own. That the wholesale dealer is subjected to unfair 
competition with the retailer, in that he can buy hig 
1,000 copies at no more advantageous rates than the 
latter his 5. 

From this latter consideration the class of buyers upon 
whom the life of the trade sale depends are becoming so 
effectually disgusted that only the difliculty of securing 
unanimous action prevents their withdrawing en masse, 
and thereby allowing it to expire by inanition. In the 
same way the mutual apprehensions of publishers alone 
prevent their ceasing to contribute. Thus we have the 
singular spectacle of a superfluous channel of communi- 
cation supported at considerable expense and annoyance 
both to those who supply and to those who receive from it. 
Concerted action at either of the ends would give the sys- 
tem its death-blow, but concerted action is diflicult to 
bring about. The publishers are those to whom we nat- 
urally look for an abrogation of a custom whose origin 
was due to wants that are now supplied. To perpetuate 
the assemblage of country book-dealers who attend the 
trade sale as a means of facilitating communication, is 
as if Olympic games were to be held at Cambridge that 
the country might gather to hear the poets of the locality 
declaim their works. Books and newspapers have 
worked scarcely greater changes in the spread of litera- 
ture than have been worked by modern appliances for 
communication among book makers, sellers, and users of 
every degree who choose to avail themselves of them, 
Our larger publishing houses are rapidly supplying them- 
selves with periodicals of some sort designed quite as much 
to serve as adjuncts to their book trade as for their direct 
profits. Aside from these, a machinery much more effect 
ive than the trade sales, and at the same time less cum- 
brous, expensive, and antiquated, exists in the broadcast 
diffusion of price-lists, circulars, and catalogues. A semi- 
annual gathering in New York of booksellers from all 
quarters is absurd when by these means or by the use 
of regular media for communication—such as 7c Pul- 
lishers’ Circular or Tne Round TABLE, which are pre- 
sumed to go to every book-dealer—every publisher can 
reach his customers and the public as frequently as ho 
pleases. In England little has been left undone that 
would add to the profits of the book-trade, yet Mngland is 
destitute of a book trade sale. Here it will exist, in de- 
fiance of the interests of the purchasers and despite the 
groans of the publishers, just so long as they are timid or 
conservative enough to allow ten per cent. upon the sales 
to yield the handsome sum to the auctioneer that it does 
at present. The co-operation of a dozen leading houses is 
all that is necessary to end a relic, hardly, perhaps, of 
barbarism, but of an imperfect civilization. 

ALBION PAPERS: 
BEING FAMILIAR SKETCHES OF ENGLAND AND TIE 
ENGLISH, 
BY AN AMERICAN, 


II, Covent GARDEN AND THe TAVISTOCK. 





advertisement of old books and clears them from the] - 
. | shelves, and that small dealers who lack extended busi- 


AWOKE at the Tavistock: Awoke with a hazy, soft, 
comfortable feeling of surprise to find that the bed 
was not rocking, that somebody in cow-hide boots was 
not continually tumbling down on the planks over my 
head, and that the heavy, everlasting swirl of waters 


,| rushing past my ears had ceased. We had come up to 


London by express train, and the lady who did me the 
honor to accompany me had gone directly into the coun 
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try. Therefore I had gone to the Tavistock, which is a 
hotel to visit en gargon, since ladies are not upon any 
terms received there ; a most ungallant exclusion, to be 
sure, but one that is not without its advantages. I had 
gone to the Tavistock for other reasons. First, because 
of having been there before and so knowing that I should 
pe comfortable. Second, because it had been the favorite 
hostelry of a cherished friend who had since laid down 
his life in this cruel war of ours, and we had breakfasted 
there the last time we were together in London. Third, 
because, although the Tavistock is not now entirely the 
Tavistock of former times, Sheridan and Fox and Byron 
and a host of other great departed ones frequented it in 
other days, and I liked to be in their atmosphere. Fourth, 
because I had resolved, whether wisely or unwisely, to 
finish my evening with a Welsh rare-bit at Evans’s, and 
thus there would be but three steps afterward to reach 
my lodging. Fifth, because I knew that I should awake 
on my first morning in London amid the sights and 
sounds and smells of Covent Garden, in the very heart of 
the grey old city ; and, whatever they may be to others, 
those things are to me at times most agreeable and 
fraught with pleasant associations. 

“ Hot water, sir!” announced a short but cheerful and 
conciliatory voice; and how satisfactory to know that it 
was not salt water! and that, such as it was, it was 
steady and would not presently be rolling in puddles 
about my state-room to give me an unwilling foot-bath 
on turning out. [Mem. Never again on any temptation 
to take passage in a screw steamer. No doubt they may 
be fast enough and safe enough and better pot-boilers 
for their owners ; but say what you will or do what you 
will a screw will roll, like a rocking-horse, the wrong 
way, and a sailing ship is out and out the most comfort- 
able. Go ina paddle by all means if you wish to enjoy 
a fair amount of equilibrium—to say nothing of avoiding 
that ceaseless wrench which makes the after part what 
it should not be, the least comfortable portion of a ship.] 
“Hot water, sir!’ and I opened my eyes and ears to see 
the familiar tawny yellow atmosphere, to hear the well 
remembered hum of the market people close below and 
the regulated roar of the vast metropolis far around. 
The Welsh rare-bit had not disagreed, fortunately—nor 
anything else which had been its concomitant ; and it is 
avery nice and, if I may be permitted to judge, rather an 
unusual thing to awaken on a first morning in London 
under such happy circumstances. For the temptations 
and excitements of a fresh arrival are many and besetting, 
and—especially after a tempestuous voyage—one is apt 
to face them with indifferent resolution. MoreoverI had 
had a young New Yorker with me, and a fine young fel- 
low he was, who had never before been in England, and 
we had been the rounds in an humble way seeing more 
sights and partaking of more varied cheer than could be 
found at Evans's. 

The Tavistock to a modern American taste certainly 
seems a very odd sort of hotel. It is not like the Fifth 
Avenue or the Revere or the Continental. It has not 
tessellated floors and splendid drawing-rooms, nor a big 
bar-room, nor hot and cold water on every floor, nor 
marble-topped furniture, and very few of what in New 
York we call modern improvements. ‘The passages are 
dark and narrow and intricate, the furniture is very, very 
old, and sooth to say there is a musty flavor about things 
generally, It is, however, tolerably—for a London old- 
fashioned house, very--clean ; the servants are capitally 
trained and more like servants, for all their black suits 
and white neck-cloths, than those we are most accustomed 
tosee; the breakfasts—you get no dinner there—for 
English breakfasts are of the best ; and, above all, there is 
anair of antique respectability and assured position about 
the place that no amount of flashy expenditure can pos- 
tibly confer upon a new one, Those who seek fashion 
and style may find them, of course, further west at Mor- 
ley’s, Long's, Mivart’s, Fenton's, or the Clarendon—and 
can pay for them. But the Tavistock, though quite “ the 
thing” in a certain sense, is not frequented by the new 
rich or such as feel the need to cuta dash. Neither is it 
4 resort for traders of any description. It is a gentleman’s 
house in a quiet way ; a house for officers, men from In- 
dia, barristers, an occasional member of Parliament, a-few 
stray Americans perhaps—not of the shoddy and petrole- 
um sort, who scorn its homely yet dignified attractions— 
and old gentlemen generally who have fought the battle 


the height of fashion and which even now none but snobs 
venture to speak lightly of. , 

There is little change here in the seven years since 
last I slept in the same room and was attended by the 
same servant in apparently the same suit of sombre, well. 
brushed raiment; his nose is a tinge ruddier, perhaps, 
his eye a trifle moister, and there are a few more threads 
of silver in his decorously arranged hair; but what 
changes I saw in driving through the streets in a swift 
hansom the night before! A huge palace, glittering with 
golden fret-work, covers the space where stood Hunger- 
ford Market and whence ran the Suspension Bridge; 
Portland Place is masked by another—also a grand hotel— 
and a third has arisen close by Buckingham Palace, and 
several others approach completion in the same vicinity. 
My last memory of Covent Garden Theatre was of the 
blackened columns in Bow Street which fire had left of 
the facade; but the new opera house—the old name was 
not fashionable enough—is far more splendid and spacious 
than its predecessor, and throws its neighbor, poor, dark 
old Drury Lane, hard by, more completely in the shade. 
Yet the changes in the centre of the town are nothing to 
those in its outskirts and suburbs. London changes and 
grows as well as does New York; the difference lying 
chiefly in this, that the middle of the town, being sub- 
stantially finished once for all, the signs of growth and 
improvement are mostly to be seen at its outer bounda- 
ries, which have little or no historical associations; while 
New York thus far has a tendency to change everywhere. 

Speaking of the great hotels—which are avowedly 
splendid imitations of the American models—those who 
are familiar with both London and New York cannot 
but be struck by the tendency which exists in both cities 
to adopt many habits and customs of the other. A few 
years ago such a thing as a table d’hite was scarcely 
known in London. An Englishman would almost as 
soon have thought of walking down Regent Street in 
his dressing-gown and slippers as of sitting down to his 
dinner at a table with strangers. In like manner, with- 
in the same time an American from home scarcely even 
dreamed of dining in any other way. At present the 
change seems exactly reciprocal. People at the great 
new hotels of London are found living in the American 
style, while in New York at the newest and most re- 
cherché houses the old fashion of London is rapidly com- 
ing into vogue. The exchange is even running into bar- 
rooms and other places where drink is sold. Formerly 
no Englishman thought of taking such refreshment un- 
less comfortably seated at his leisure; the custom prev- 








alent here of drinking while standing at a bar was al- 
most unknown there; but now, while in New York 
people begin to sit down to their liquor, pure American 
houses with American drinks and the American way of 
taking them are springing up all over London. In many 
other ways—notably in political directions—England is 
becoming Americanized, while, if America is not becom- 
ing Anglicized, there are some strong tendencies in such 
a direction. Undoubtedly, the strongest current towards 
democracy in England is coincident with something very 
like reaction among ourselves; but Tie RounD TABLE 
gives, perhaps, a sufficiency of political discussion else- 
where. 

Covent Garden, as we have seen, is not now a fashion- 
able locality ; yet perhaps no other spot in London is so 
near what are, especially to a stranger, 80 many interest- 
ing localities. Within a radius of half a mile are Covent 
Garden, Drury Lane, the Lyceum, the Adelphi, the 
Strand, Her Majesty’s, and the Haymarket Theatres ; the 
Thames, the Strand, Temple Bar, Temple Gardens, Tra- 
falgar and Leicester Squares, Pump Court, Northumber- 
land House, the National Gallery, the old palace of 
Whitehall, and the Horse Guards ; the Cider Cellars, the 
famous Judge and Jury, the Great Cigar Divan, and a 
host of other historically renowned or especially attract- 


changed. My respectable, red-nosed, blacked-suited and 
white-cravatted attendant remembered me precisely as if 
I had been there yesterday. He immediately enquired 
for my lost friend, and expressed considerable feeling and 
great astonishment when I spoke of the manner of his 
death, He asked if Indians had not had a great deal to 
do with the war, and evinced subdued incredulity when I 
assured him that such was not the case. “ A kind, good 
gentleman he was, sir,” he observed’; “always dreaming 
and philosophizing, but with a pleasant word for every- 
body. If he’d stayed here and not gone off to those bar- 
barous wilds, he might abeen alive and comfortable this 
very minute.” Altogether he seemed to think seven 
years an unjustifiably short time for a gentleman to go 
off to a war and get killed in it; andihis regret, which 
appeared quite genuine, was tempered by a hazy but 
very obvious disapproval of the whole proceeding. Very 
different were the prevailing sentiments of the coffee- 
room to which I soon after descended, and where I found 
precisely the same clerks and waiters, precisely the same 
furniture, and precisely the same guests familiar to me 
long before. Not a change was perceptible even in the 
arrangement of the tables, the position of the copies of 
The Times, or the quality and variety of the viands. One 
might have slept the whole seven years, and on coming 
down stairs would have found no alteration from the 
previously remembered day to excite his remark, with 
the single exception of the conversation, which was all 
about the war—this was in September, ’64—and all, so 
far as I could hear, in favor of the Confederates. Several 
of those present were Indian officers—bluff, authoritative, 
and truculent—and to a man they believed in the entire 
success of the Southern arms and that right was entirely 
on the side which appealed to them. The extraordinary 
revolution in opinion which a few short months were to 
bring was at this time not dreamed of, and it would have 
been possible to get bets for any amount on the estab- 
lishment of Confederate Independence. On the whole I 
found, with a very few strong exceptions, that the con- 
victions of military Englishmen upon this subject were 
unanimous ones. It was among very different classes 
alone that contrary persuasions were to be met with. 
Among fashionable people, members of the wealthier 
classes, the two arms of the service, and the higher orders 
generally, the actual result of our struggle brought the 
astonishment and a little also of the consternation which 
is produced by an unexpected thunderbolt; but these 
classes have Jearned more about America since than they 
ever knew before, and if as a consequence of that knowl- 
edge they do not love her better, they certainly now re 
spect her. 

“The Yankees, sir,” declared an erect, irate person of 
sixty, with brushed-up, furzy, yellow-grey hair, a fresh 
ruddy face, and most gentlemanly morning drees,—“ the 
Yankees are getting the drubbing we should have given 
them long ago; they are a race of mere canting, skin- 
ning, money-grubbing, shop-keeping hybrids, with no 
pluck and no military qualities. The Southerners are 
the true English stock, and they are fighting for English 
principles.” And the gentleman spoke the universal 
feeling of his profession and his order. However, I 
scarcely expected to find Northern partisans at the Tavi- 
stock, and in this instance was not patriotic enough to 
challenge an argument. I ate my rasher and boiled 
egg, and sipped my tea, buttered my toast, and read my 
Times as religiously as any Englishman of the party ; 
which is more, I am convinced, than the gentleman him- 
self would have done had he been in New York and 
overheard objectionable sentiments, say, about a possible 
rising in Ireland. As a rule, however, I incline to think 
that Englishmen get more credit for reticence than they 
deserve. To “speak out” one’s sentiments when they 
will probably be distasteful to hearers is, so far as my 
humble opportunities have enabled me to judge, more 





ive places and things. ‘The indescribable morning 
noises, therefore, which disturb the cars of those who 
lodge at the Tavistock and which emanate from the 
thousand lungs of market men and women busy at their 
stalls or wagons may be better borne in view of the con- 
venience of the situation. It is quite true, however, 
that distance is of far less consequence in London than 
in New York. The swift and comfortable cabs which 
take one anywhere for sixpence a mile are always and 





of life thousands of miles away, to come back in the even- 
ing of their days to feel a little strange and lonely any- 
where else, perhaps, but who are quite at home at the 
Tavistock. There are other ancient hotels about the 
quadrangle in which stands Covent Garden Market— 
the Hummums, old and new, the Bedford, Richardson’s, 
and the Piazza—but the Tavistock is, perhaps, the best 
Specimen of the rusty, time-honored, fast-fading, emi- 
nently-respectable-in-decay old hotels which once were 


everywhere within hail; and the distressing omnibuses 
and loathsome street-cars with which we are forced for 
no good reason to content ourselves at home, do not in 
London drive the sojourner to plant himself close by the 
places he most desires to frequent. However, we shall 
change all that at no distant day, and the worse our nui- 
sances for the present the greater and more resistless 
will become the accumulating pressure which will force 
relief. 

The Tavistock, then, after these seven years was un- 





common among educated people in London than it is in 
New York. This disposition to testify to the faith that 
is in them I have, indeed, sometimes found so marked in 
the former city as to lead men reputably of average good 
breeding to go out of their way to make a regular set ata 
stranger of known strong convictions, with the view to 
draw him out by sharply traversing them. In mitiza- 
tion, it should be said that party feeling ran very high in 
England at the time of our war—almost if not quite as 





high as among ourselves—and that curiosity more than 
incivility may have prompted such manceuvres as I 
describe. 

The breakfasts at the Tavistock are very plain; chops 
and steaks, in addition to the eatables I have named, con- 
stituting the whole bill of fare. But everything is of the 
best of its kind, and either a Scotch or an American 
breakfast is to most English tastes unwholesome and un- 
attractive. It is, however, a great charm about London 
that you can get literally anything you wish, and that at 
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almost any price and at almost any time. You can get a 
decent breakfast anywhere at from a shilling to a guinea, 
and the former will be quite palatable and satisfactory. 
You can get adinner, ostentation apart, quite as good as 
aman of simple taste cares to eat for half-a-crown at a 
hundred places within as many yards of Covent Garden. 
There can be no doubt that at this moment, rent and 
clothing and provisions included—in short, all living ex- 
penses—London is one of the cheapest cities in the world, 
asx New York is one of the dearest ; and it is equally certain 
that if this state of things continues American families will 
flock more and more to Europe each year, just as the 
English themselves flew to the continent to escape the 
intolerable cost of living at home which succeeded the 
peace of 1815. If legislators do not devise some way to 
lighten the heavy burdens that oppress us, it is clear 
that much capital will be withdrawn from the country 
and industrial interests suffer accordingly. We have 
surely had examples enough in Huropean experience of 
this ag well as many other affairs, and if we have the 
good pense we Claim we should profit by them, These 
things take time perhape, and perhaps nations will always 
refuse like individuals to profit by the experience of 
others, Still, as Weare exceptional in so many things, it 
would be very domfortable if we could only eondeseend 
to be exéeptional in this one, So at least I thought fe 
garding the subject of publie conveyances as, having fin 
ished my breakfast and left my truculent friend to abuse 
the Yankees, I stepped inte a comfortable hansom and 
bowled away through the warm yellow fog towards the 
West Bad, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


LONDON, 
Lonpon, January 10, 1867, 

SKATERS in the parks of London will have reason to 
remember the frost of this winter, Not less than sixty 
persons will probably turn out to have lost their lives by 
that unfortunate cracking of the ice in the Regent’s Park 
the other day of which our papers will have conveyed 
you full accounts, Our celebrated preacher, Newman Hall, 
had a narrow escape, having been skating on the very 
spot of the accident for three hours, and having only just 
taken off his skates when the crash came. He will ‘‘im- 
prove the occasion,” as it is called, to-morrow ; for he is 
one of those preachers who like to take a public event for 
the theme of their discourses. How Dr. Cumming, great 
in prophecy, must envy him! though his prophetic eye 
would have enabled him to give a timely warning, per- 
haps, to prevent the accident altogether had he only been 
there. Hall will call upon his congregation to join with 
him in thanks for his providential escape, and will of 
course only suggest indirectly that he was a worthier 
person than any of those unhappy sixty whose bodies 
have been found by the dismal hooks of the Humane So- 
ciety. These are mysteries I must not meddle with. 
Why that poor lady who lost a fine son only eight months 
since by accidental drowning is now again called on to 
endure the misery of the loss of her only remaining boy 
by this terrible calamity, and is herself #0 stricken down 
with grief that her recovery is looked upon as hopeless, 
who shall tell, For one that dropped exhausted through 
the broken ice and was loat, there must have been four at 
least who saved themselves or were saved, It ia sur: 
prising how many persons you meet who have a story to 
toll of their own relatives’ or friends’ eacape, The editor 
of one of our chief reviews, an eminent man of letters, had 
a #0n, & youth, who was on the ice and was rescued after 
much difficulty, That story of the dog which the papers 
publish should be noted by compilers of anecdotes of ant 
mals, It isatrictly true, which ia more than can be said 
of all the wonderful stories in Mr, Jesse's books, The 
poor creature, a large, black Newfoundland dog, would 
have saved his master if he could have found a little apace 
of clear water, He was seen plunging among the huge 
fragments of ice, which continually yielded under his 
struggles, obstructing and rendering him powerless, and 
since then in all the bitter weather of day and night he 
has watched that spot—for his master has not yet been 
found—refusing food, as the park men assure me, until a 
kindly policeman took him in a friendly way into custo- 
dy, and gave him warm quarters at the station-house, 
where he will probably become a pet of the “ A Division,” 
and as famous in his way as “ Old Bob,” the fireman’s dog 
—who deserved the Victoria cross if ever dog did. 

There will not be one of your readers who will think I 
have thrown my space away by giving a few lines to that 
poor gentleman’s dog. A love of dogs belongs to those 
touches of human nature which make the whole world 
kin, I was wondering the other day, apropos of some re- 
cent cases I am going to mention, how it is that that ter- 
tible word “hydrophobia” does not raise an outery 











against dogs sufficient to excite toa general massacre 
and extermination of the canine race, and could find no 
reason for it except the great preponderance of man’s 
affection for that faithful servant. I can remember the 
time when dogs only went mad and bit people in the 
hot weather. They held off, as a rule, till Parliament 
rose ; and then, whon the debates were out of the papers 
and space abundant, they raged furiously about the 
streets of great cities and small towns, and did 


“Delight 
To bark and bite, 
Vor ‘twas their nature to,” 


But one of those writers who are fond of “ historic 
doubts,” and of going about unsettling those beliefs 
which have been implanted in us by our grandmothers, 
suddenly found out that hydrophobia had nothing to do 
with hot weather. Ile discovered that the name of the 
“dog days,” a period when it is supposed to be at its 
height, is derived from some Hgyptian superstition con- 
nected with the worship of dogs at that period, and has 
nothing at all todo with hydrophobia, No sooner did 
this intelligenve get wind among the dogs of the metrop 
olis than they began to bite all through the “ recess,” and 
aérupled not to propagate their insane fury among Chris 
tian people both in and out of season, Nowadays the 
liafdest frost will hot keep a dog in his senses, There 
was lately a poor woman at Nradwell, in Nuckinghain 
shire, Who lad a child bitten in this way, The deg was 
promptly drowned ; but ho March hare ever proved mad 
der than that poor child, lis mother went to the trouble 
of fishing the wretched ¢aase of her distress out of the 
river and extracting the animal's liver, which she friggled 
before the fire and gave to the child to eat, The child, 
hewever, died in spite of this remedy, wholesome and nu 
tritious and hitherto held infallible in those parts, One 
Jacob Coplestone, a city merchant, got intoa railway car- 
riage here a week or two ago, and was instantly bitten 
by a dog who was travelling without a ticket and other- 
wise defying the company’s by-laws, Poor Coplestone is 
no more, He prophesied his own end at the time in the 
remarkable words, “ Ah, that dog will be my death,” 
And dead he is. There is no doubt of that, and even the 
most sceptical must admit that the melancholy event, if 
not propter hoc, is at least post hoc ; which is strange. 
The doctors in this case had no doubts. Some years ago 
a writer in one of our reviews took up the ingenious 
hypothesis that, in spite of numberless cases reported in 
the papers, and even gravely recorded in medical books, 
“hydrophobia” does not and never did exist. I am not 
prepared to go as far as that; but it is surprising how 
plausible a sceptical turn of mind was enabled to 
make this theory. The common course, he said, was for 
the doctor who found a patient troubled with a 
spasmodic affection of the throat to ask whether his 
patient had ever been bitten by a dog; and as most peo. 
ple have been bitten by a dog at some time or other, and 
there is absolutely no statute of limitations in the mat- 
ter—at least according to the popular belief—it is ten to 
one he would get an answer in the affirmative. Verdict 
of twelve tradesmen, ignorant of medical scietice, Died 
of hydrophobia, with general recommendation that all 
dogs who have their tongues out be drowned or their 
owners prosecuted, Nobody, indeed, can read the medi. 
cal books on this curious subject without seeing how 
little ia really ascertained about it, Dr, Watson, one of 
our moat eminent surgeons, never saw but four cases in 
all lis vast experience, two of which he himaelf doubted ; 
and the other two of which any one may believe in who 
will, On the other hand, Mr, Gilman, the surgeon— 
worthy old Mr, Gilman, in whose pretty house at High: 
gate Samuel Taylor Coleridge waa for ao many yours and 
until his death a welcome gueat—saw dozens of canes, 
all in his own little suburban village, Ile published 
names and details; and if he had not been an enthusiast 
for hydrophobia—prone to see hydrophobia in any patient 
who declined to drink off a jug of water at a draught— 
and if it were not quite impossible that Dr, Watson and 
he could both be sound on this point, he ought to be 
believed, But we see how the doctorsdiffer, ‘ Incurable 
and mysterious disease,” say the English surgeons, 
“ Perfectly curable, and not at all mysterious,” say the 
French surgeons, For the fact is that the English sur- 
geon, having settled that nobody can cure hydrophobia, 
would never think of calling anything hydrophobia if 
he happened tocure it. The Frenchman is troubled with 
no such dogma. That is all, Lately, however, we seem 
to be coming to French notions on this subject. Here is 
a Robert Delafosse Shield—no Dr. Hunter this—no grad- 
uate of medicine of the New York University, but a 
member of our own sacred College of Surgeons, who 
never advertises, and is supposed to be perfectly sound on 
cod-liver oil, This great English medicine man has just 
cured a poor man, one John Harris, a farm servant of 
Silverstone, Northamptonshire, of a most furious attack 


of hydrophobia. As to the dog, scarcely had he com” 
pleted the tragic business ere he expired “ in great suf. 
fering, especially from spasmodic closure of the jaws,” 
One Sunday evening, seven weeks afterwards, John Har- 
ris was found in a pitiable condition. 


“The attack” (says Dr. Shield) “had been ushered jn 
with sickness, and he had now fallen on the floor, suffer. 
ing from = mental excitement, and was with diffieutt 
restrained by several men, Each paroxysm came on with 
a wild, sharp cry of ‘Hi! hi!’ when he forcibly raised 
himself up and then immediately threw hhimaclt back. 
wards, convulsed in all the muscles of the neck and 
jaws, with foaming at the mouth, Each paroxysam lasted 
a few minutes only. In the intervals, which were also 
of a few minutes only, he appeared conscious, and would 
utter, ‘Oh dear!’ in a subdued voice, as though he were 
greatly exhausted,” 


Repeated doses of chloroform and Iaudanum—a happy 
notion of Dr, Shield, who was fortunately able to try it at 
once in corpore vile—soon brought John Harris round, 
though somebody will no doubt aay that it could not 
have been hydrophobia by that same token, Any way, 
it has been proved within a very few days past that our 
doctors tiay be wrong in these matters, On Christnias 
eve last the wife of Janes Wdwards, a porter, Was taken 
ill, and died a few days afterwards, This wretched 
woinan, in the Gourse of her ravings, accised her lis 
band of being tie aise of her sufferings, “ Did little 
Hobby,” sle asked her sister, tell you | was mad’? I 
Ali HO Mere Mad than you are; Lhave been poisoned 
by the medicine my husband gave me,” This was the 
sufferer's theory; but " Doetors Hlenkern and Moody," 
who were éalled in, gave a different opinion, They pro- 
nounced the patient to be suffering from hydrephobia, 
and aecordingly, * before ler death” (says the report) 
‘she had been seized with violent spasms, and she had 
shown a great aversion to the sight of water,” Yet, for 
all this, it was proved by the pos!-mortem examination 
and the testimony of the hospital surgeons that she died 
from inhaling or sucking “arsenical green,” which she 
had been using for making fancy paper chains; and the 
jury, in spite of Doctors Blenkern and Moody, returned a 
verdict that ‘ the deceased came by her death by a cor- 
rosive poison,” 

I hope that the recent escapade of a well-known liter- 
ary gentleman and an eminent publisher, which has been 
brought to light in our police reports, will not lead any 
trans-Atlantic censor to infer that the dramatic critics of 
our daily papers claim, asa rule, admission at the back 
doors of our theatres or the entrée of actresses’ dressing: 
rooms. Neither will any London correspondent of your 
papers, I hope, repeat the mistaken information of one of 
our local journals that one of the gentlemen engaged in 
this affair, which has caused great scandal in our literary 
circles, was “ Mr. James Payne, the hitherto respected edi- 
tor of Chambers's Journai.” The gentleman referred to 
was not Mr. James Payne, of the Edinburgh journal, who 
is, I believe, a very respectable gentleman of sober life 
and conversation, but Mr. James Bertrand Payne, the 
author of a work on the Channel Islands and the only 
active partner of the firm of Moxon & Co., the publishers 
of Tupper's and Tennyson's poctical works. The facts 
have been much represented ; but the truth is simply 
this: Mr, Bertrand Payne and Mr. Mortimer Collins, the 
latter a principal contributor to our Globe, now a Tory or: 
fin, prosonted themeelves a fow nights since at the atage 
door of “ The Alhambra” and demanded admiasion on the 
ground that they were gentlemen connected with The 
Globe, The doorkeoper not unnaturally refused, and, the 
gentlemen persisting, sent for the assistance of two pow: 
orful attendantain livery, who do duty in the front of the 
house, Those officers having discovered that one of the 
two gentlemen " connected with The Globe" lad forced 
himaelf as far aa the threshold of the ladies’ dressing: 
rooma, and that the other was flourishing a loaded atick 
and daring the defenders of the eitadel to interfere with 
him, immediately closed with the offenders, who, after a 
severe atruggle, were put out much bruised and torn, and 
with as many black eyes aplece as it is possible for a gen- 
tleman to have, As to the condition of the gentlemen, 
one of the witnesses gave the following curious evidence, 
as reported in the papers ; 

“Mr. Knox (the magistrate), Were they drunk ?” 

“ Witness, Mr, Payne was not exactly drank ; but Mr. 
Collins was more go,” 

“Not exactly drank, but more so,” will probably pass 
into popular use as a new definition of a certain shade of 
intoxication. Although poor Payne has ever since been 
confined to his bed with “injury to the spine,” nothing 
more would probably have been heard of this disgraceful 
affuir if the two disturbers of the peace had not ventur- 
ed to give into custody one of the attendants who after: 
wards proved to have had no part whatever in the scuf- 
fle. Our sacred right of liberty having been infringed 























in the person of this attendant, law is invoked and the 
whole scandal is, I suppose, to be published in feller de- 
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tail. How Mr. Swinburne must exult over this peccadil. 
Jo of the publisher who indignantly refused to allow the 
name of Moxon & Co. to be associated any longer with 
his Poems and Ballads, how shocked and humiliated 
must Tupper be! It is only fair to The Globe to say that 
its editor immediately repudiated all connection with the 
scandalous affair in the following letter to the manager 
of the theatre ; 
“Tie Gronw Orrier, 127 Strand, W, C, 
LONDON, Jan, 11, 1867, 

“sim: Having heard indirectly that the name of this 
paper and of persons admitted by you for purposes of 
eriticlam only were used last evening for other purposes, 
we beg to say that this application was quite unauthor 
od by ua, and we shall be glad if in future you will not 
adinit any person using our name,” 


We have had an odd case of plagiariam lately. Lady 
Herbert of Lea, who has become famous of late for her 
secession to the Church of Rome and her book of me 
moira of some modern saints who had never before been 
heard of in this country, has just published, through Me, 
Bentley, a narrative of her Jmpressiona in Apain, No 
suoher did this work fall into the hands of Me, Henry 
Hlackburne (an American gentleman, | belleve) than le 
disdovered in it passages identical with portions of lis 
owh Work, entitled Travelling in Spain tn the Preaent 
Diy, Wich Was published last year by Messrs, Sampson 
lew & Co, Called on to explain in Ve Tinea news 
paper, her ladyship writes to that journal the following 
singular letter : 

hin: Having vead a letter in The Timea of this day, 
simed by the author of Travelling in Spain in the 
Praent Day, 1 regret the extraordinary coincidence 
of parallel deseription, whieh might have been avoided 
had | read the book before my manuseript went to 


This reminds one of Byron’s line upon Coleridge’s ac- 

count of the Kantean philosophy : 
*T wish he would explain his explanation,” 

The Pall Mall Gazette, not very politely though very 
naturally, suggested that, as the very words were the 
same in each case, both parties must have pilfered from 
acommon source ; but Mr. Blackburne has since written 
toassure the editor that “the extracts in question” are 
taken from “his own notes of the journey made on the 
ith of November, 1864, and which were published for 


the first time last year.” Since this her ladyship has 
been silent. 

The following passage on Mr. Spedding’s book on 
Authors and Publishers and his edition of Bacon’s works 
is from a notice in our Publishers’ Circular. I quote it 
here not only for the interest it has for American read 
ers but also in justice to Mr. Spedding, on whose work I 
sent you lately some not very favorable criticism : 


“Tt is worth noting that, if we had had acopyright con- 
vention with the United States, Mr. Spedding's indict- 
ment against English publishers would probably never 
hive been written. It is undoubtedly a hard case that 
Mr. Spedding’s twenty years of labor have not proved 
remunerative to him. No one can read his sketch of the 
motives and feeling which induced him to take up the 
tek of preparing a standard edition of a great English 
classic ; his dream of an edition of Bacon which should 
make his works at once popular and —— to the 
learned reader ; or his touching and really eloquent trib- 
tle to the character and attainments of his late friend 
and fellowlaborer, Mr, Ellia, without wishing that a 
spirit like this might alwaya meet at least with that 
modest reward with which acholars of his stamp are gen: 
orally content, Our copyright law, though the beat that 
human ingenuity has been able to devise, is necesmarily a 
dumay nnd frequently an ineffectual mode of remunera- 
ng literary Jabor, It often secures for a merely ephem 
eral work a far larger roward than for a work of great 
aid enduring value, The facet that Mr, Spedding'n edi 
tion of Bacon's works haa not been ao remunerative to 
Jiwaditor as it is creditable to English Hterature, ia un- 
fortunately not ao hard to understand that we should yo 
With Mr, Spedding in search of recondite reasons, ‘The 
fact ia that our reading population ia not yet large 
enough, or earnest students not yet sufficiently numeroun, 
to make such an undertaking a commercial success, How 
diferent the case might be, and with what advantage to 
the interests of mankind, if the English and American 
people formed but one market for the publisher on 
dither side, any ono on a moment’s reflection may 
Perceive, Mr, Spedding, it appears, actually re- 
ceived from the American house of Hurd & Houghton 
blight percentage upon the retail price of the Ameri- 
Can reprint of his work, ‘in voluntary and unso- 
licited acknowledgment’ of his claim as editor, ‘The 
feet is highly honorable to the American publishers, who 
Could not be expected to do more unless protected by 
Copyright. It is pretty evident from the result of Messrs. 
lurd & Houghton's enterprise that the two communities 
Would have furnished Mr. Spedding with enough book. 
buyers to secure him his just reward. We happen fo 

how that there was originally a considerable demand 
in America for the London edition of Mr, Spedding’s 
Work, until Messrs. Hurd & Houghton’s reprint was an- 
hounced, upon which a large number of copies which had 
been sent to the United States were returned here as un- 
‘lable—the reprint being in possession of the market. 

The wastefulness of this system of double printing must 

evident. Itis here that the fand out of which the 





English or American scholar might be paid is dissipated 
to the great detriment of letters. What is lost, indeed, 
for want of this encouragement for the higher kind of 
literary labor none can tell. Enthusiastic men of learn- 
ing will indeed often toil for love of their task alone ; but 
it is neither just nor politic to rely upon such motives, 
As Mr. Forster, we think, has said of men of genius gen- 
erally, ‘the world cannot afford to let them starve,’ ” 
The Reader, a weekly critical, literary journal, has failed 
to come out to-day, The alleged cause is the sudden ob- 
jection of the printer to assist in promulgating another 
line of certain supposed confessions of a suicide forward. 
ed from the other world, with which the expiring Jtead- 
er has been endeavoring to make the hair of quiet folks 
stand on end; but I am afraid that 7he Reader will ap- 
pear no more.* It made a terrible mistake last week, in 
Inserting a savage attack upon the conceit and pomposity 
of the “author's preface” to Dr, Latham’s new edition 
of Johnson's Dictionary, in perfect unconsciousness of 
the fact that the “ preface” referred to was not Latham’s 
but Johnson's, Kew eritical literary journals could have 
sutvived that; but the fact is that 7he Header las been 
at death’s door these three months, It lad lately passed 
tinder the proprietorship and editorship of Me, Thomas 
Bendish, and was not withotit occasional good articles, 
lit 6 the whole was too heavy and pedagogical, It 
Was projected soine years ago—if not by Me, Macmillan, 
the publisher, certainly by persons in close connection 
with him. Mv, Ndward Dicey was its first editor, and 
Thomas Hughesand J. M. Ludiow principal contributars, 
The Pen, a three haif-penny literary journal, started a 
week or two ago, is a vidieulous failure, and will need 
no further notice fram me, Q, 
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All books designed for review in Tue Round Taps must be sent 
to the office. 
MR. FROUDE'S ELIZABETH 

R, FROUDE—after exploding the accepted theory 

™ that the unbridled lusts of Henry VIII. afford the 
clue to the great events of his reign; after showing 
that that monarch had his passions, if, indeed, he 
had any passions, entirely in subjection, was guided 
solely by the counsels of his ministers for the inter- 
ests of his realm, and was, on the whole, a prince whose 
life was one of self-abnegation for the public weal; 
after making wretched’ Bloody Mary “ entirely free from 
the passions which in general tempt sovereigns into 
crime,” and imposing the load of her guilt upon Cardinal 
Pole, Bishop Gardiner, and her own inferred insanity— 
after promulgating all these extraordinary views, Mr. 
Froude might have been expected to avail himself of the 
real elements of greatness in Elizabeth’s character to 
glorify her beyond all precedent. But Mr. Froude’s fond- 
ness for paradox is such that his selection of paradoxes 
is itself paradoxical. Having already overwhelmed 
Anne Boleyn’s memory with irrefragable evidence of the 
basest and most degrading guilt, and thereby—-as he did by 
presenting other considerations in the first Catharine’s and 
in Ann’s divorces--transformed one of Henry's falla into 
an heroic step toward greatness, there would have been no 
novelty in making Mary Stuart's condemnation con- 
tribute to the exaltation of Elizabeth, Elizabeth's en- 
tire conduct toward the Queen of Scota has been often 
enough proven the only blemish on an otherwise untar- 
nished fame; but it is Mr, Mroude’s own conception to 
make her treatment of her cousin the one inatanee in 
which she puraued a straightforward and long-suffering 
policy, The Elizabeth whom Mr, lroude gives us——at 
least ao far aa these two volumes go-ia not the great 
queen of England, the greatest sovegeign of the Tudor 
line, She ia not, it is true, what the Duchess of Parma 
—blundering as the world blundered a few yeara ago 
about Loula Napoleon—thought she was, a fool, She is 
not quite as bad so the pleture of the Spanish minister, 
De Quadra, who wrote to his master, “The spirit of the 
woman is such that I can believe anything of her, She 
is possessed by the devil, who is dragging her to his own 
place ;” and again, “This woman is possessed with a 
hundred thousand devils,” But she is “ without the mi. 
nor scruples which embarrass timid consciences ;” she is 
a “compound of self-confidence and irresolution ;” so in- 
capable of forming a decision or of keeping to it when 
formed, of adhering to promises solemnly made, or of 
sustaining her allies and ministers, that, but for the sup- 
port of Cecil and the embarrassments of her rivals, she 
e We really hope that our correspondent ma prove to have 
been mistaken, 7'ke Jeader has been, we think, in many respects 
a useful and interesting friend of literature, and we shall be glad 
to hear, whatever its mistakes—and what paper is entirely tree 


from them ’—-that its life is to be healthfully and indetinitely pro- 
longed.—Ep, Rounp TaBLE, 

+ History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death Y 
Elizabeth. Wy James nthony Froude, M.A, Vols, VIL, VILL 
(Reign of Elfzabeth, Vols, L., 11.) New York; Charles Scribner 
& Co, 180 











must have been utterly ruined before the close of those 
first nine years of her long reign which are included in 
these volumes, 

Elizabeth was fortunate in that she ascended the 
throne when the atrocities of her miserable sister had so 
maddened the people that all parties alike hailed her ac- 
cession with joy, But she was surrounded with difficul- 
ties on every side, England had been made bankrupt by 
her father's wars and kept so by waste during the reigns 
of her brother and sister; pestilence and famine had de- 
vastated the country ; its military power was decayed ; 
arsenals, dockyard, and treasury were alike empty ; and, 
to crown all, it had been dragged by Mary's Spanish 
marriage into war with France, At home it was little 
better, ‘The succession was insecure, the two alatera of 
the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey having many powerful 
adherents among the Protestants, and Mary Stuart hav- 
ing jn her favor not only the power of France, but, after 
the death of her husband, the support of the Catholies 
and the desire of both Mnglish and Seoteh statesmen to 
aes the island united under one rule, Still further te 
domplicate iatters were the relizious anitiosities of the 
day, The Protestants were bent pon revenge for the 
éfielties they had suffered tinder Mary; but the Cathe 
lids Were lf A liinelise Majority, Aid to attack them 
wold be to aliefate Philip, Who aloe siosd between 
Hagland and Wranee, Ti this, it Hiush be acknowledged, 
Hligabeth, though the head and front af Protestantism, 
pursued the wisest course that effered—to endure no die 
tation fram priests of any kind and hold them all ia sub. 
jection with the strong hand, Hut her qualities were as 
little caleulated as might be to earry her safely through 
such obstacles, ler invariable vacillation and irresolute 
tardiness always suffered the moment for action to pass, 
Her duplicity deceived friends as well as foes. The lives 
of her ministers were made a burden to them by the paths 
of falsehood and meanness they were expected to tread 
and the uncertainty from day to day whet their mistress’s 
mind might be. She made no scruple of involv- 
ing her allies—Condé in France, the rebellious lords 
in Scotland, the royalists in Ireland, her own prelates 
in the church—in perilous enterprises solely for 
her own good, and then of leaving them to shift 
for themselves and openly repudiating them. Of the 
meaning of gratitude she was as ignorant as of that ot 
honesty. If she would desert friends in danger and even 
thrust them into danger with the intention of deserting 
them, she would also plunge recklessly into the grossest 
falsehoods, making to half a dozen persons at a time as 
many conflicting statements. De Quadra stated the case 
mildly when he wrote: “ Her words are not her thoughts. 

. . . Iam astonished at the audacity with which, 
on grave subjects, she will say whatever is convenient 
for the moment.” In short, she was an incorrigible liar, 
and unhesitatingly pursued the most crooked paths in 
pursuit of her objects. In her avarice was another fruit- 
ful source of national humiliation and disaster, Bacon 
tells of Henry VIL, as an instance of his care for the 
smallest profits, that in one of his “ account books was 
found: ‘/tem. Received of such a one five marks for a 
pardon which, if it do not pass, the money to be repaid or 
the party otherwise satisfied,” Opposite to the memo- 
randum, the king had writ with his own hand, ‘ Other 
Wine satiafied,” Elizabeth inherited from her grandfather 
& parsimony which she was wont to show not only ina 
penny wise and pound foolish narrowness of expenditure 
which in the end coat her heavily both in lives, dominion, 
and treasure, but in a readiness to dispute and haggle 
like a small shopkeeper and involve her ambassadors in aly 
manner of mortification and annoyances ; while for her divi- 
dend of the profita she could even privately take an in- 
tereat in fitting out those piratieal and slave-trading 
buceaneer fleets which in public her government was 
ostentatiously employed in driving from the sea, In no 
attitude, however, doea she appear more ridiculous than 
in the execution of what Mr, Froude is pleased to term 
‘her matrimonial coquet dance,” How far her coyness 
was unaffected, how real was the virginity she professed, 
it is difficult to say, She constantly had about her a 
swarm of ambassadors competing for her hand—twelve 
at once, says the Spanish ambassador—and at one time 
or another she procured an offer from almost every 
marriageable person of royal rank in Europe, from 
Philip to boys. These suitors she would keep dang- 
ling about her, now enticing them by half promises 
or whole promises, now postponing the time of her 
reply, now interposing obstacles, now reviving hopes 
which she had long since extinguished, while ever 
and apon, when her subjects’ demands became clamor- 
ous that she should settle the succession by marry- 
ing, she would revert to a,scheme, twenty times consid- 
ered and as often dismissed, of marrying one of:the Aus- 
trian archdukes. ‘ There was something piteous as well 
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as laughable in the perpetual recurrence of this forlorn 
subject,” says Mr. Froude, and, indeed, he makes it the 
staple joke of the book. Her nearest approach to actual 
marriage, however, was with Lord Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, with whom she coquetted for years, to the no 
small scandal of the world, by which,—as in the case of 
Bothwell and Mary Stuart,—he like others was affirmed: 
with what justice none can say, to be her paramour 
Such are the traits of Blizabeth’s character which Mr, 
Froude has exhibited in his histery of the first fifth of 
her reign, The high-strung temperament, force of 
character, and imperious resolution which went far to 
tiake let greatness Are As Yeb seArelyY Reb before iis, 
Her extracrdinary learning and intellect and real devo: 
tion, after her ow fashion, to her kingdom, ave the only 
ofisets to tle ingrained deceit, vanity, And MeAHHERseS tO be 
expected in the daughter of Me, Fraude’s Anne Holeyn 

in his other eharacters our author makes thorough 
work, ti his estimate of humanity 
even appears to be a pessimist 


in general, he 
; ab least, but three per 
sons appear on his stage te whom he grants ordinary 
integrity, and ef those three two will seareely be held 
worthy of ecansnigation by the mass of his readers, That 
he has made Bothwell, Darnley, and Dudley thoroughly 
exeerable no one, of Whatever historical conyietions, will 
resent, ‘lo make Mary Stuart ao has been his especial 
aim, and although we may not hold the animus in whieh 
he deals with her to be fair, we can hardly withstand his 
demonstration that she was amurderess and an adultiress 
Hut the three names which he has seeleted for glorifien 
tio mtst occasion surprise, at the least—Air Win, Ceeil 
(Lord Burleigh), and Lord James Stuart, 
afterwards Karl of Murray, The honor die Cecil ag the 
O86 piite tian of a GoRFUpPE eCOurE Hone Will flispiite, Of 
the Knee 


John Knox, 


in whom we have heen taught to pee the 
truculent religious bully, the brutal gealot, the seditious 
politician, it is surprising te read that “he was ne 
narrow fanatic, who could gee truth and good- 
ness nowhere but in his own formula, 


Ile was a large, 
noble, generous man,” 


Of Murray—the traitorous aspir- 
ant to his sister’s throne, conspiring with her and his 
country’s hereditary enemy, and accepting from that 
enemy money for her overthrow, and that before the 
commission of her crimes—it is hard to believe that his 
“noble nature had no taint of self in it” or to explain 
away the stains on his name upon the theory that “he 
had united his special patriotism with a noble anxiety 
for the spiritual freedom of the united realms.” The 
peculiarity of it is that Mr. Froude admits into his nar- 
ration instances of Knox’s turbulent insolence, and rep- 
resents Murray as becoming a party to Elizabeth’s false- 
hoods in matters which touched his own credit, and in’a 
manner to which no man of nice honor could have recon- 
ciled himself. In these, as in many other cases of the 
same day, it is very difficult to divest ourselves of strong 
preconceptions. The Edinburgh school of writers, the 
partisans everywhere of the miserable Stuart race, by 
their novels from the Waverley Novels down, by their 
poetry, by their histories, have thrown such a glamour 
over all that was connected with the unhappy Queen 
of Scots, that we can hardly penetrate it sufficiently 
to get a clear view of the scene. No one writes of her 
dispassionately. Historians describe each other as her 
partisans and her calumniators, and impugn the evidence 
which makes against them as forged or garbled. Mr. 
Froude bases his charges of Mary’s adultery with Both- 
well and her connivance at Darnley’s murder upon the 
famous casket letters, whose authenticity he promises to 
establish in an ensuing volume, Professor Aytoun— 
whose writings on Scottish subjects, however, carry their 
own refutation with them—wrote : “ The letters are now, 
I believe, universally admitted to be rank forgeries,” 
Miss Strickland, in five volumes of twaddling tattle, de- 
fended the fame of the Seottiah Queen to the antiafaetion 
of her admirera, Mr, Tytler has eawayed the same tase, 
On the one land, it is impossible to aceept Profeanor Ay 
toun’a spotless heroine—brought up aa ahe waa among 
the intrigues of the French court and writing love-let 
tera, aw Mr, Froude ia to prove, to the man whore wife aa 
well as her own husband had to be removed before they 
could be married—naa of a “nature too gulleleaa to enable 
her to desery the fine meshes of the net by which ahe 
waa pitileasly surrounded,” On the other, it ia palnful 
to believe with Mr, Froude that a woman who exereiaed 
Ao wondrous a charm over all who eame near her wae 

to compare great thites with siiall—imerely a Mien 
Giwilt; There reetia; however, to be ite eseape fron Lip 
fable, whieh, altlisi@l Nis tiniendoes and iniplieations de 
trabh front the appearance of jiudielal lipartiality 


| baPry 
eahvietlon with them 


Th would He & iseless ad an end 
less fash ty plihee tite the Mary bonbraversy, bSpeblally 
#8 14 the CHS8HIAE ¥aluiies We Hay eepeeh My Heaude ta 
fa Whatever Hia¥ be doke taward petting ib ab Feat 





Mr. Froude might almost have followed the example 
of Hallam and in his title limited the subject of his work 
toa diplomatic history, so exclusively is it confined to in- 
ternational and court politics, and so largely based upon 
state papers in the Scottish, English, and Spanish ar- 
chives. Inthe amount of new historical material con- 
tained in these latter, and in the discriminate use Mr. 
Froude has made of it, consists the peculiar value of 
the volumes before us, while their successors ate to be 
similarly enriched by the light of Lord Burleigh’s pri- 
vate papers, Tn point of style the history of Elizabeth 
is A iarked improvement upon that of Henry, Always 
readable, the later yoluiies are more clearly written and 
Aboud less with quotations whose relevancy is insu: 
cient to eompensate for their length and profusion, 
though sometinies we fad in them marks of—what should 
never Gharaeteriae a work ef this rank—a hasty writing 
Which gives ua illarranged and obscure sentences 
Perapievaus in the main, though with a bit of Carlyle 
at rave intervals, and with a constant proclivity to quota 
tions whose paternity and aceuraey ave Wniestablished, more 
intelligible than Hallam, and with less tendeney than be 
fore to go off into brilliant outhursate after the manner of 
Macaulay, Mr. Froude ia still as far from the perfeet 
transparency of Hume as he is from his grim, sardonic 
humor, Indeed, of humor we should say he had none 
were it nob for his thoroughly Haglish perception of the 
comicality of whatever concerns Lreland and the seat 
with which he writes his chapters upon Trish barbarian 
and iisrule, Heside the Irish chapters is the inevitable 
twinkle of fun when the “forlorn aubjeet ” of the arch 
duke is alluded to; and occasionally a marginal note is 
made the medi of A joke, as When We learn from the 
text that the Spanish ambassador, sorely pusgled how to 
deal with her," looked Hlivabeth in the faee,” and in the 
margin beside it read, * De Quadra looks his diflieultios 
in the face,” In his delineations of religious evente, 
from a purely politieal standpoint, Mr, Wroude's impar- 
tiality seems attributable rather to entire indifforence 
about the matter than to any serupulous impartiality ; 
and for his own convictions, a few passages seem 
to indicate that he inclines speculatively toward univer- 
salism, Barring a rather meagre table of contents, the 
handsome volumes have every assistance in the way of 
marginal notes and running dates that the reader can 
desire, although a diagram would sometimes greatly fa- 
cilitate such long verbal explanations as that of the plan 
of the Kirk-of-Field, and genealogical schemes and tables | 
of contemporary monarchs would aid many whose con- 
ceptions of alliances and relationships are less definite 
than those of the historical student. The chief regret 
we feel in connection with the work is that, ending with 
the Tudors, it fails to bring us to Macaulay’s starting 
point. None, we fancy, who have accompanied Mr. 
Froude to the close of Mary’s reign will justify his appre- 
hension that they may be tempted to leave him there ; 
and those who have commenced with him are impa- 
tiently expecting the appearance of the two additional 
volumes which were under review in England not less 
than four months ago, as well as the completion of the 
two others which shall close the work, and for which Mr. 
Froude is understood to be at present gathering mate- 
rials in Spain. 


EPISTOLARY BIOGR APHLY. * 


OCKE’S story of the blind man who, on being asked 
4 jis idea of the color of scarlet, said it must be like 
the sound of the trumpet, is a happy illustration of that 
instinctive habit of analogy which gives to so many ap- 
proximate knowledge of things of which directly they 
can know nothing.. A child or an illiterate rustic, igno 
rant of hia writings yet familiar with his name, might as 
readily, on being asked what Charlea Knight ia like, 
reply, “patehwork,” He is the veteran gatherer of 
“varia,” of “miseollanea,” of “aneedotal reminiaeencen,” 
of lettera and jeata and quipa and quirka, and neon 
aidered trifles of almont every sortand kind, Butalthough 
a auaplelon of intellectual puerility invariably attaches to 
the labora of compilera of Mr, Knight's elana, the world 
ja not lean grateful to them notwithatanding, The world 
likes to be amuaed; and happy ia the man, whatever hia 
vocation, who finds thia out betimes and haa the taet 
and the littleness—to turn it to ie profit, We aay “it 
tleness,” beeatiae the talent for Ingentoua fribble ia ao 
rarely If ever associated with any considerable mental 
power, Who is great in siiall things intab almost Inevl 
tably be siiall in great things: The tileroseople faculty 
whieh takes ii and attractively inafshals the nilnitie of 
life aeldoi oF Hever possesses Elblier the elaatielty oF the 
lafhiness whieh Wold ehable it te eibraee the yash, the 
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distant, or the comprehensive. There is, however, a great, 
demand in the literary market for the small-wares which 
prouder merchants would refuse to sell, and the active 
purveyors with whom their sale is a proper vocation find 
less competition in‘consequence. Of course it would be 
absurd to say, in the teeth of Solomon, Bacon, Rochefou- 
cauld, and some others, that great wit may not be put up 
in small parcels ; or that, consequently, a maker of prov. 
erbs or aphorisms or axioms, or even a collector of the 
brilliancies of others, may not in some instances be a man 
of force; we merely wish to ray that as a rule triviality 
is the characteristic of sie men’s minds, ANd it is nore 
especially true of the latter class that they have too keen 
An appredation of the light of others to shine much froin 
within, 

‘The age rune to laconies, Th delights in fragments, 
slices, tit-bits, odds and ends of things, and seenis to laek 
digestion to take the whole of any one thing at a tine, 
Portions of stories in serials, hours and halfhours with this 
poet ov that historian, concentrated essence of raine of 
whatever degree, seem to be the fashion and the taste of 
the day; and to judge from numerous indications, most 
people would as soon think of roasting an ox whole for 
luncheon as of instructing themeelves thoroughly about 
any conéeivable person, place, book, or thing, The 
mode ia amusingly illustrated hy our newspapers, which 
are fast carrying the sententious to the verge of absurd 
ity, Quick to feel the popular pulae—indeed, depending 
on an accurate interpretation of it—the press ia driving 
conciseness Well-nigh toa vanishing point, Not to bore 
is (juestionlesaa great virtue in a journaliat, and iP he ean 
be epigramimatic without being oracular, and " apiey” 
Without being personal, he ia a jewel site of Appreciation, 
and perhaps will notaltogethoer nia it without the saving 
qualifications ; but surely there is auch a thing as to ran 
brevity into absurdity, and the papers are doing pone 
thing very like it when they print eolumne of " varie 
ties” and “clippings” and which read very 
much like the disconnected fragmenta of a telegraph 
operator's waste-basket, Variety is charming, no doubt, 
but so are coherence and common sense ; and unless very 
carefully done—as these collections sometimes but not 
very often are—they really defeat their own object and 
bore by their monotony and unsuggestiveness, 

The public—conceited and self-deluding as the public 
is so ready to be—flatters itself that these fantastic brev- 
ities are s0 many compliments to its quick wit, its power 
of concentration, its noble scorn! of laborious descrip- 
tion, its delicate taste for the swift and sparkling. This 
is a pleasant view to take of the case, but it involves’an 
hallucination. It incorrectly describes the situation. 
The truth is that these things have their birth in pure 
intellectual indolence. It is because people do not want 
to take the trouble to think that their desires are catered 
for in this fashion, and the less a community in our time 
wants to think, the more unmistakable are the proofs of 
the fact in the current newspapers of the day. Short 
sentences, it is rationally assumed, are easier to read 
and to understand than long ones; therefore we go back 
—as we do ina great many other things—and take our 
cue from the primer. ‘A bad cat,” “A good dog,” are 
very lucid and instructive examples, while “'The cow 
jumped over the moon” is perhaps rather too complex 
and profound. If our newspapers carry what most of 
them would call the “ terse, sharp, telling” style of par- 
agraphy much further, we shall expect to see columns of 
their space filled with matter something like this: 


* jottings,” 


Industrious Doolittle ’s dead, 
Picayune Butler's coming. 
Green peas in Baltimore. 
The Little Villain ’s ratted, 
Hard times in Ole Virginny. 
No impeachment this seasion, 
Bay full of tee, 

Poor time for oyatera, 

The ©, O, 1, Ry ta up a tree, 
Coneral Thaw haa arrived, 
Hoop-up-and-dedooden-day, 
nooks haa gone to Peoria, 
Toothpleka, 

That's ao, 

Nte,, ete, 

But to return to Mr, Knight, from whom we have 
somewhat lengthily diverged: we do not for a moment 
iiean to deny the Industry displayed In many of Ila 
worka, the utility of aoiie, oF the lnterest of the one he 
fore 8, ‘Thelatter ia what the author calla an eplatolary 
Hiegraphy—or rather, seb of bloerapliies —ineaniig the 
lives af eiilient parses told by a Meiiule Weiter, TH eot 
Heetion With vrigiial letters, Many of the lather, whieh are 
How piblished, We believe, hie the first Hie, abe partlete 
iavly interesting and allmactive. Among athens ate suite 
jotters of Byron, which ware bo have appeared ia the quarts 
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The Round Table. 





called Correspondence of Lord Byron, of which the poet’s 
yelative and early adviser, Mr. Dallas, was the author or 
editor, and of which Mr. Knight himself was to have 
peen the publisher. Unfortunately, just on the eve of 
publication, Byron’s executors procured an injunction 
from the Lord Chancellor (Eldon) forbidding its appear- 
ance, The general basis of the injunction was that the 
contemplated publication was a breach of private confi- 
dence and # violation of the rights of property; for it 
was decided that ‘if A. writes # letter to B., B. las the 
property in that letter for the piitpose of reading and 
kooping it, but ho property in it to publish it.” Byron, 
ia his earlice Gnveer and before le beenine fainotis, Was 
intimate With Dallas, who was much his senior and a 
wan Who liad been hiniself iol dasiecessfil as a iste 

dan and Hovelist, and, according to the details whieh 
now appear, the noble poet was nota little indebted te 
ihia gentlonian for eriticisiis and advice, The intinaey 
appeara ta lave begun in January, (N08, when Dallas 
addressed to Hyron a rather flowery epistle of commenda 

tion, suUegestion, And enquiry, fo which the latter made 
the following characteristic reply 

,. « © Whenever leisure and inclination permit the 
pleasure of a visit, I ehall feel truly gratified in a person 
al acqiaintanes with one whose mind has been long 
known to tie in his writings 

"You are so far right in your eonjecture, that Lam a 
inember of the University of Cambridge, where T shall 
take my degree of A.M, this teri; but were reasoning, 
eloqienee, oF Virtue the oljecta of iny search, Granta is 
job thei’ metropolis, nor is the place of her situation an 
‘Hl Dorado,’ far leas an Utopia, The intellecta of her 
shild’en are Ae BiagHant AB her Cain, and their pursuite 
limited to the Chureh—-iot of Christ, but of the nearest 
henelive, 

"As to iy reading, | believe T may aver, without hy 
perbole, it has been tolerably extensive in the historical 
departinent ; Bo that few nations exist, or have existed, 
with Whose records Lan not in nome degree acquainted, 
from Herodotus down to Gibbon, Of the classics | know 
about as much as most schoolboys after a discipline of 
thirteen years ; of the Law of the Land, as much as en- 
ables me to keep! within the statute,’ to use the poaeh- 
ers vocabulary; | did study the ‘Spirit of Laws’ and 
the ‘Law of Nations; but when | saw the latter vio- 
lated every month, | gave up my attempt at so useless 
an accomplishment ; of geography | have seen more land 
on maps than I should wish to traverse on foot; of 
mathematics enough to give me the headache without 
clearing the part atleeted ; of philosophy, astronomy, and 
metaphysics, more than I can comprehend; and of com- 
mon sense so little that I mean to leave a Byronian prize 
at each of our ‘Alma Maters’ for the first discovery, 
though I rather fear that of the Longitude will precede it. 

“Tonce thought myself a philosopher, and talked non- 
sense with great decorum ; I defied pain and preached up 
equanimity. For some time this did very well, for no 
one was in pain forme but my friends, and none lost their 
patience but my hearers. At last a fall from my horse 
convinced me bodily suffering was an evil; and the 
worst of an argument overset my maxims and my tem- 
per at the same moment, so I quitted Zeno for Aristippus, 
and conceive that pleasure constitutes the roxadov. In 
morality, I prefer Confucius to the Ten Commandments, 
and Socrates to St. Paul, though the two latter agree in 
their opinion of marriage. In religion, I favor the 
Catholic emancipation, but do not acknowledge the 
Pope; and I have refused to take the sacrament, 
because I do not think eating bread or drinking 
wine from the hand of an earthly vicar will make me 
aninheritor of heaven. I hold virtue in general, or the 
virtues severally, to be only in the disposition ; each a 
feling, not a principle. I believe truth the prime attri- 
bute of the Deity ; and death an external sleep, at least 
of the body. You have here a brief compendium of the 
fentiments of the wicked George, Lordy Byron ; and, till 
I get a new suit, you will perceive L am badly clothed.” 

Mr. Knight observes that in his interview with Mr, 
Hobhouse he stated that the proposed publication of 
lord Byron's correspondence was intended to elevate his 
moral and intellectual character; but adda, with great 
candor, that, he could scarcely have borne in mind the 
concluding portion of this letter, to which he might heai- 
tate oven now to give additional publicity, had not Mr, 
Moore, the friend of Lord Byron'n executor, entertained 
ho teruple of that sort when he published the Life, Let 
fera,and Journal in 1880, Tt aeomea that Mr, Dallas 
Viewed theaw lottera ina very charitable aplelt, alnee he 
Maya: " T conaldered these lettera, though evidently 
Rtotinded on rome cecurrences In the atill earlier part of 
Kin ifs, rather na jer Ceapeit than ana tene portralt,” 

The two flrat eantos of Childe Harold were given by 
yron to Dallas outright, the poet evidently having ne 
Heat confidence In the aueceesa of hia work, Dallas ar 
tinged for thelr publieation by Murray with one little 
Melty, the Harealn belie one of those " halfproft ” 
Afitite Which oiF Hnalish correspondent pays are ao fe 
WOriialy tiHproftable to atithore, Bit the opliion of 
Dallas Hitisell was difeeoit feat that of either author 
UF Publisher, AHA His letter to the farier BH the siljeet 
Wis AB Mi, Hiight observes, exsoedingly ereditable te 
Ni literary AeCHREF, We append an extract: 

You have written ane of the Hest delightful poems 

Her fead, IF T weote this in flattery, 1 should deserye 











your contempt rather than your friendship. Remember, 
[ depend upon your considering me superior to it. I have 
been so fascinated with Childe Harold that I have not 
been able to lay it down. I would almost pledge my life 
on its advancing the reputation of your poetical powers, 
and of its gaining you great honor and regard, if you will 
do me the credit and favor of attending to my sugges- 
tions respecting some alterations and omissions which 
I think indispensable. | Not a line do I mean to offer—I 
already know your sentiment on that point—all shall be 
your own; but in having the magnanimity to sacrifice 
some favorite stanzas, you will perhaps have a little 
trouble, though indeed but a little, ii connecting the parts. 
[shall instantly pit the poem into miy Heplew's hands te 
6opy ib precisely, and | hope on Wriday or Saturday 
Horning t6 take iy breakfast with you as T did this 
Horning,” 


Before publication Murray soniewhat changed lis opin 
ion of the chanees of Childe HMapold, it having, prise toe 
that time, veceived the auguat approval of Me, Giftied, 
‘The passages we have quoted vive a tolerably fair notion 
af the eontenta of Mr, Knight's volume, whieh will as 
auredly he read with great avidity, They inelude some 
fresh matter about, among others, Horace Walpole and 
the Miss Herrys—peeuliarly interesting in eonneertion 
With recent publieations—about Mrs, Delany, Miss 
Burney, Lady Montagu, Mary and Richard Steele, Sterne, 
Fielding, Shenstone, West, Leigh Hunt, and Thackeray, 
Mr. Knight las lad remarkable opportunities, and he 
has used them industricualy and waually with wood taste, 
Neareely any ove will read his book deliberately through | 
it is too fragmentary, and lacks, of course, any thread of 
Continous interest | but it will be " tasted’ dipped into 
again and avain, and always With pleasive, Space per 
Hitting, pages might be filled with excerpts fron ita rich 
atore of letters and anecdotes, gossip and revelation, 
Nome of the stories of the eourt when Manny Burney 
was a lady in waiting ave piquant enough, although 
we are aorry to hear that the authoress of Hvelind was 
deficient in “manual dexterity.” According ta Lady 
Lianover, Queen Charlotte used to complain to Mrs, 
Delany that Miss Burney could not learn to tie the 
bow of her necklace on court-days without giving her 
pain by getting the hair at the back of the neck 
tied in with it.’ Mr, Knight repeats the story 
explaining the alienation of Gray and Walpole 
which has been attributed to Isaac Reed: “The 
quarrel was occasioned by a suspicion Mr, Walpole en- 
tertained that Mr, Gray had spoken ill of him to some 
friends in England. To ascertain this, he clandestinely 
opened a letter and resealed it, which Mr. Gray, with 
great propriety, resented.” ‘TI should be sorry,” adds 
the author, “to give credit to such an act of meanness 
on the part of one who has contributed so much to the 
amusement of the world, were there not his own un- 
blushing evidence that he could forget the character of a 
gentleman in his dealings with an inferior—William 
Robertson, the first printer to the Strawberry Hill Press.” 
Mr. Knight then proceeds to quote the well-known letter 
to Sir Horace Mann, written in August, 1757, in which 
Walpole confesses to reading a private letter of Rob- 
ertson’s, to a friend in Ireland, which he found 
in a drawer, and which was about himself. It is 
to be feared that, those who have contributed most 
to the amusement of the world are by no means the 
ones from whom to expect exemption from petty base- 
ness, as there are plenty of instances in literature to 
show ; we are, however, reluctantly compelled to defer a 
consideration of this as well as of many other interest- 
ing points raised by Mr. Knight to a future opportunity, 
Half-houra with the Best Letteracriters is purchasable at 
the New York house of the publishers, and we imagine 
that none will regret it who take occasion to make their 
acquaintance under such favorable auspices, In many 
reapects it is the moat agreeable volume of Literariana 
whieh has been offered to the public for a considerable 
time, 
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Country Quartera, Dy the Countesa of Blessington 
Philadelphia: T By Peterson bb Rrothera— In the de 
lineation of eharacter rather than the construction of 
plota Lady Blessington laa alwaya been sald eapecially to 
esxeel, and the book before ua furnishes good evidenee of 
the truth of the remark, ‘To her early recollections 
we are, doubtless, indebted for the happy deaeriptiona of 
acenes and ineldente in an beish garrison town, and for the 
Hilntite and very natural representations of the various 
individtiala fortilig this motley sovlety, That they are 
draw froitt fe Is tore than probable; their tiodes of 
thotiglt, lntitiage, aiid tational eeveiitrleities are pe 
MHibhtally porters rod a8 to lve dasitAneN that the prinel 
jal persOnABER ii it ral eeiatehee, aid Of this we feel 
lie toe bertAl Whe We PeHieiiber that the youthful 
days of the AlbhGFess Webs passed Ti @ boWwH sliilar te 
that ih Whieh the priielpal seehes OF the story ave laid 
did 1 Bote OF the adventives 14 the hagk her ladyship's 
Hear PelALTVeS APE Alipposed to have Neubed, Nhe ateby 





ApeAS GH & Marke day, When the entie papilation of the 
iowa is assembled te bee the Hew FesiNient arching iA | 





‘“‘The street, it being Saturday, a market day, was crowded by 
peasants, their blue and grey frieze coats slung carelessly over 
their shoulders, a bright-colored cotton or silk handkerchief 
passed once around their throats with the ends floating, their 
coarse felt hats, beneath which their broad and strongly-marked 
faces were seen, excited into an expression half comic, half cu- 
rious, as they eyed the portion of the regiment then marching 
into the town. The peasant women with their blue and red 
cloaks, some with the hoods drawn over their heads, while others, 
and chiefly those of the youthful part, wore simple white muslin 
caps adorned with a gay-colored ribbon or a snowy dimity hood, 
from which their glowing cheeks and blue eyes peeped out to 
yeculiart advantage as, half timid, half playful, like startled 
awins, they drew heat to the hotises of behind the men, placing 
these last as a sort of barrier between them atid the soldiers.” 

The officers having been duly adinited by all the young 
Woiien if the streets, and by the young ladies at the 
Windows of the iagistiate’s late lioiise, take fefiige Ab 
the vival ints and Feecive At the Great Globe imuel va 
tied information from om, the head waiter, who serves 
theif breakfast ; 

tts this Heighharhand well inhahited t enquired the eaianel 

*tWell inhahited reiterated the waiter, * Waith aud itis, yout 
hover | And A Breab pity ibis, for that’s What makes ould Trelwnd 
aH paar, and Will keep her sa, toa, Phere ‘s two nants for every 
potate; whieh all saines front hays and eivis marrying and haying 
children when they've ia better fhan ehildeean themselyes. Paal 
erathure, they hriig starvation en theniselyes aud their brats be 
fure they'y¥e Got seiise in their brains.’ 


** You mean that the country is aver-populated,’ ahseryed the 
Uolonel 


“i! Why in regard that the ehildven spring up faster than the pa 
tatoes, | do, Curnel.’ 


** When | asked you whether the neighborhood was well in 
hahited,’ resumed the Colonel,‘ Pineant to enquire whether you 
have many noblemen and gentlemen's seats about here ? 

** Oh plinty, your honot, Mirst we've the Marquis of Snow 
hill, as great W Hobleman as ean be found in all lreland, who has 
an elegant place within five miles of the town,’ 

*' Tin glad to hear his lordehip is in the country,’ observed the 
Colonel 

"'ts it hi, Curnel? Waith, and many would be glad to hear if, 
too; bubif they hayen’t a headache till then, they wont suffer 
even from drinking hot whiskey punch. Bure the castle is slit 
ip, And HOt A Bouin it bit the ould porter and his wile, he 
Hiarqiis hash’t heen ii Trelaned these twenty years and inmore, fot 
the niafelioiess is at Wielish lady, please your hoor, and she 
bys the lish alf does’ th Adee With heF | so the tiarquls stays 
AWAY OF HECOHHE OF her heallh, ai every sigpenbe Of Pent is sent 
Ot of the eounty ta him, to he all epent ih Londen No wonder 
lis eu FiGK; for slike MANY A Thotisand Of T¥ish Hinhey eoes ta Tt 
out af poo lreland, Hob a ething of Which ever returns ta it! * 

We presume that Miss Grace O'Neill must be considered 
the heroine of the bool, but the interest, slight as it is, is 
divided, for there are five diatinet eourtships conducted un- 
der dillcrent circumstances, and ending in a corresponding 
number of marriages, two of which ave managed by 
Lady Fitzgerald, a scheming mother, whose daughters 
are as worldly and unprincipled as their education has 
fitted them to become, 

Grace, who is, like many other Irish ladies, the “ de- 
scendant of kings,” is likewise the grand-daughter of a 
distinguished general who fought in the Austrian army 
under the banner of Maria Theresa, and who is very 
beautiful and highly accomplished, She refuses numer- 
ous offers, but surrenders her heart to Mr. Mordant, who, 
after many vicissitudes, such as being wrecked and nearly 
drowned, then being thrown from a carriage and almost 
killed, inherits the title and fortune of his elder brother 
and marries the charming Grace. The most extraordin- 
ary and successful angling for a husband is that of Miss 
Honor O'Flaherty, who, after a short flirtation with an 
officer named Hunter, the only son of rich but ignorant 
parents, makes him propose by giving him to understand 
that a man with superior wealth, and the additional 
attraction of a title, has already been refused by her. 
This brainless individual, who marries Honor because he 
finds his life rather dull, amuses himself in a manner 
which rouses the indignation of the anxious mothers of 
sundry ragged boys, who come to the barracks en masse 
to complain of him, one of them exclaiming : 

***Didn’t he make ’em run races till he knocked ‘the breath out 
of their bodies, and then when they stood panting, and the sweat 
—saving your honor’s favor—running down over them like a 
shower of rain over a basket of kidney potatoes, didn’t he make 
"em jump right into the river to swim against each other for 
wagers ?” 

“+ And didn’t he,’ interrupted another speaker, throwing up 
her bony arms to heaven as if to implore its vengeance, ‘ didn’t 
he give ‘em enough halfpence to keep six dacent families in food 
for a month to spend in whiskey ?” 

‘“*And is it a wonder they are in their beds raving madina 
raging fever, the poor craythurs? And we poor mothers that 
bore ‘em, that suckled *em, to be kept from our hard work, by 
which we can only earn enough to keep life and soul together, to 
be sitting up all night listening to their moans and groans, and 
cries for more whiskey.’ 

“*Och, sure it was an unlucky day when they got the taste of 
it; for ita well known that childer, when ons? they get the taste 
of sperite, are for all the world like the foxes when onst they get 
anege of a chicken—the power of a man can’t keep them out of 
the poultry yard ever after,’ ” 

A liberal donation serves to quiet the distressed 
mothera, Who speedily become satisfied that the rich 
Nngliah gentloman meant no harm, Honor O'Flaherty 
ring away With this remarkable individual and leaves 
her mother to vent her lamentationa and subsequent re 
jolcinga in the aympathetic eara of her maid, Judy, whoae 
manner of conrolation ia somewhat original, Honor 
senda for her mother when she ia fairly eatablished in 
her handsome Mngliah dwelling, and the poor old lady ia 
aadly troubled about accepting the invitation : 

* + Tht to leave Treland for ever—to leave the bones of my hie 
hand behind me—oh, dudy, it will go near to break my heart t 
Sure Lalwaya thought that when LE died Ud be laid by Age side in 
the erage, Ohtoeh! and here Mrs, O'Flaherty wept aloud 

*THaith, and if you were, ma'am, he mittst be as dead as a door 
yall or he'd make ye know be was near ye, The wouldn't let you 
be quiet in your griye, if be eould help it? 

“TA! didy, death makes erent changes; and ever ainee he 
ed —imay the heavens be his hed !—l always forget how he used 
to treat me when he was alive,’ 

“+ And pon're right, ina'am; only when pop're breakiie yon 
heart erying about leavitig Age bones belifiiad woth, PE iuet remine 
yutt what a Ritaek he had of trylne te break your bones when he 
Wits bh earth.’ 

t's allay the feats of Mis, O'Mlaherty, who was abot 
te take her first voyage, Judy prescribes & aood hab bait 
hiee oF bo OF Whiskey piHeh, aid afer adiiinistering 
this te heb Hilst¥ess as she Hes ih her Herth, takes the 
like dese herself, the Fesulh af Whieh is that they beth 
sicep soundly HAtL thel¥ aveival Heeb Morning 1h Hag 
iand, When Judy has aa amiisiag eReduAber WIth & bus 
bai hauge ameer 
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We are told that this was Lady Blessington’s latest 
work, but there isa tone of cheerfulness and youthful 
sparkle which seems to belie the assertion. The faults, 
likewise, are not those of a practised writer, for the 
story is unartistically put together, although the con- 
versations are lively and the strongly-marked individ- 
uality of each character well sustained. 


Two Marriages. By the author of John Halifax, Gen- 
ieman. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867.—This 
book contains two stories, each illustrative of sad expe- 
riences in human life, and each descriptive of home 
scenes under different aspects, delicately, simply, and 
thoughtfully depicted. Though lacking in power, the 
whole work is pervaded by a spirit of true religion, high 
principles of morality, a genuine love of nature, and ten- 
der sympathy for the sorrows and sufferings which flesh 
is heir to. The first story is by far less interesting than 
the second ; but the following description of a “ business 
man,” which, if not altogether ideal, represents, at least, 
a type of such as are but rarely met with, may be read 
with advantage : 


‘* He was a ‘thorough man of business ;’ a character which, out 
of business circles, it is a little the fashion to decry, or, at least, 
to mention with a condescending apology. Hard to say why, 
since any acute reasoner may perceive that it takes some of the 
very finest qualities of real manhood to make a ‘thorough man 
of business.’ A man exact, persevering, shrewd, enterprising, 
with a strong perception of his own rights, and an equally fair 
judgment and honest admission of the rights of his neighbor; 
who from conscience, common sense, and prudence takes care 
ever to do to others as he would be done by; who has firmness 
enough to strike the clear balance between justice and generos- 
ity; who is honest before he is benevolent, and righteous before 
he is compassionate; who will defraud no man, nor, if he can 
help it, suffer any man to defraud him; who is careful in order 
to be liberal, and accurate that he may compel accuracy in those 
about him; who, though annoyed by the waste or misappropria 
tion of a pound, would not grudge thousands spent in a lawful, 
wise, and creditable way—a man of whom his enemies may say 
sarcastically that he is a ‘near’ man, a ‘sharp’ man, a man 
‘who can push his way in the world; yet half the world’s 
work, and good work too, is done by him, and the like of him— 
done far more successfully, far more nobly, than by your great 
geniuses who aim at everything and effect little or nothing ; your 
grand incompletenesses, who only sadden one by the hopeless- 
ness of their failures. Better than to be a poet, whose ignoble 
life lags haltingly behind his noble poetry; a statesman, who 
tries to mend the world and forgets that the first thing to be 
mended is himself; or a philanthropist, who loves all mankind 
but negleets his own family—better far than all these, in the long 
run, is the thorough man of business, the secret of Whose career 
is the one simple maxim, ‘anything worth ding at all is worth 
doing well,’ 


This paragon of commercial integrity becomes the 
bridegroom of a beautiful girl, more than thirty years 
younger than himaclf, who marriea him in obedience to 
her father’a will and who leads a life of hopeless reaigna 
tion, endeavoring to fulfil her dutica as a wife, until con 
Aumption relieves her of the heavy burden, Not that 
Sir John Bowerbank waa an unkind husband—far from it ; 
but poor Emily had long before her marriage given her 
heart to another, and while ashe honored the old man and 
appreciated ‘hin goodness, yet to love him was out of the 
question, And so she died of what sentimental people 


. call a broken heart, but in other words, from the havoe 


made by an unresting and oppreesed spirit upon a frame 
too fragile to resist its influences, 

In the second ‘story there is an old clergyman whose 
whole life and character are more complete, more artiati- 
eally drawn than anything of the kind we have met with 
formanyaday, There is in William Garland—the “ par- 
son,’ a8 he is familiarly called in the village—a sublime 
dignity, a spirit of religion utterly devoid of fanaticism 
or intolerance, a hice sense of personal honor, a love of 
truth, and a boundless charity, which, with his affectionate 
heart and simplicity of manner, awaken a sense of per- 
sonal affection on the part of the reader, and make him 
feel for the old man’s woes as though they were his own, 
Soon after his marriage the parson lost his wife, to whom 
he was devotedly attached, and after her death his whole 
affection centred in his son, whom he reared with infinite 
care and sent to college to complete his studies, Many 
were the pleasing pictures which the old man drew as he 
sat alone by his quiet fireside of the future fortunes of 
his son, and great were the hopes he indulged in for his 
future, until on a fatal day a neighbor called to tell him 
that her servant girl, a very pretty but extremely igno- 
rant young woman; had disappeared, and that it was sup- 
posed that she had gone to Cambridge after his son, by 
whom she had been led astray. The poor old man’s 
agony is beautifully described, his sense of shame, the 
courage with which he resolved on the morrow to ascend 
his pulpit and fulfil his duties to his flock, the fear of pubtic 
opinion, and above all the dread lest his son’s sin had been 
even more great than his compassionate neighbor had ven- 
tured to say, are told with delicacy and simple pathos, On 
the day which followed the Sabbath the parson sets off for 
Cambridge, and, finding his son absent, he remains until 
Keith returns The interview between father and son is 
painful in the extreme. The young man acknowledges 
his marriage and is compelled to confess that circumstan- 
ces had rendered it an act of justice. 

. The young man hung his head, and could not look at his old 
ather,. 

‘He drew back—this good father, this righteous, honorable man, 
who had held all women sacred, first for his mothers sake and 
then for that of the one woman he had adored ; above all, for God’s 
sake, whom the pure in heart alone shall ever see.” 

He however forgives his son, and justifies him for 
marrying the poor girl ; but when Keith speaks of taking 
orders, the father indignantly forbids him : 

‘**No; I say never! No son of mine shall ever offer to the Holi- 
est a blemished offering. Never will I see brought to the service 
of my God a life corrupted at its very source, and which will take 
years of repentance and atonement to make ita fit example to 
other lives, as that of a minister of the gospel ought to be. No, 
my son ; I forgive you; I will help you to begin anew in whatever 
way seems best, but one thing I exact as an inevitable necessity 
—you can never be a clergyman.” 

After a long discussion it is settled that Keith should 
emigrate to Canada, and the worthy parson takes the 
poor ignorant girl home, where under his fostering care 
she improves wonderfully. At first she is a sore trial to 
him, outraging his refined taste by her ignorance and 


] 


vulgarity, but by degrees her gentle, loving nature wins 
upon his affection, her earnest endeavors to improve her- 
self, her meek submission to his slightest wish, and the 
tender care with which she watches over him and min- 
isters to all his wants in sickness and in health, make 
the old man love her as a daughter, and cause him to feel 
that long years of patient endurance have at length 
brought their reward. There are other characters in 
the book which are well sketched, and the general style 
of the author is earnest and unaffected. 


The Tragedies of Sophocles. A new translation, with a 
Biographical Essay. By E. H. Plumptre, M.A. London 
and New York: Alexander Strahan. Two vols.—Trans- 
lations of Homer are getting to be so numerous as, with 
great respect to the lofty names which have tried their 
hands at it, almost to constitute a bore. Strangely 
enough the greatest dramatic poet of Greece has found 
very few English translators. Hexameters, rhymed 
heroics, blank-verse, Spenserian stanza, hendecasyllabics, 
ballad measure have done duty for the Jliad and the 
Odyssey, and still there are new Derbys and Byrants 
yearly—that is to say, in numbers if not in ability—to 
repeat the task and favor the world with novel versions. 
Of Sophocles the translations into our tongue are very 
few. ‘Those of Potter (1758), Franklin (1788), Dale (1825), 
and that of the Antigone by Dr. Donaldson (1848), consti- 
tute, we believe, the whole list prior to Mr. Plumptre, 
with the partial exception of a few of the choruses ex- 
quisitely rendered by the late Mr. Anstice. The first 
three have been for some years out of print ; and so far as 
we know or can judge, the circumstance is not one 
seriously to be regretted. Mr. Plumptre’s version is in 
blank, heroic verse, which he considers the true English 
equivalent in its capacities for power and sweetness, its 
approximation, on the one side, to the language of com- 
mon lite, and on the other, to the speech of an ideal 
world, for the iambic trimeter of the Greek tragedians. 
The choruses he varies somewhat, for reasons which he 
carefully explains, and which seem to us ingenious, 
sound, and conclusive. He follows the example set by 
most recent scholars of giving Greek names of men, 
and gods, and places, rather than their Latin equivalents ; 
on the rational ground that, as a question of principle, 
we do not need, in translating from one language to 
another, to employ the intervention of a third, He 
omita the “arguments ” which later scholiasts lave pre 
fixed to each tragedy, because “we do not want auch 
aida in reading Shakespeare,” and “few readers, if any, 
will feel the want of them in reading Sophocles,” Tf not 
helpa to an intelligent enjoyment, they can hardly be 
otherwike than hindrances, To the aeven extant trage 
dies Mr, Plamptre adda auch of the fragments an he 
thought likely, from their ethieal or pootieal character, 
to interest Eoglish readers, ‘lo those who unfortunately 
are excluded from knowing the great tragie poet in lis 
own original excellence the present translation will be 
indeed invaluable, There ean be little comparison be 
tween Mr, Plamptre and his few predecessors for reasons 
which we have briefly stated; but the opinions of scholars 
have been almost unanimously favorable, and, so far as 
the text is concerned as it now stands, it must assuredly 
be pronounced a creditable monument to the scholarship, 
industry, taste, and reverence which have obviously 
been drawn upon in its production, 


The French Manual, A new, simple, concise, and easy 
method of acquiring «@ conversational knowledge of the 
French Language. By M. Alfred Havet. New York: 
D, Appleton & Co, 1867.—Of all the works hitherto 
used in this country, none, it is claimed, have possessed 
the singular advantage of clearing up the difficulties of 
French grammar without dragging the weary student 
through an interminable maze of confused rules, Prof, 
Havet’s manual has long been in use in England, where 
it is certainly very highly esteemed, and many of the 
best teachers of the day consider it decidedly to impart 
the best system for learning French, The very high praise 
given to the work by the Courrier de U Nurope is, we be- 
lieve, honestly deserved, Messra, Appleton have now 
given usa remarkably good reprint of the work, which 
includes a dictionary of over ten thousand words, — It can 
fairly be recommended as a capital manual for the pur- 
pose for which it is designed and as one which has 
received tho warmest testimonials from competent 
scholars, 

THE MAGAZINES, 


Of the articles in the magazines for thismonth the one 
which we have read with most pleasure is Mr, KE, P. 
Whipple’s Characteristics of the Hlizabethan Literature in 
The Atlantic,—a review of the condition of letters, the so- 





cial influences, and some of the pioneers in the literary 
revival which followed the new intellectual activity that, 
throughout Europe and especially in England, showed 
itself in the sixteenth and the succeeding centuries, 
The courtiers of Elizabeth’s and James’s day, the drama- 
tists’ and those names which we associate with Shakes- 
peare’s are lightly passed over, with an enumeration of 
the characteristics of the dramas—especially the Mira- 
cie Plays—of the day, the paper concluding with special 
mention of that erratic genius, Christopher Marlowe. 
In this Mr. Whipple is at his best, and it is with partic- 
ular satisfaction that we note his promise of an article 
on Shakespeare, which it. is to be hoped will not close 
the series. Dr. Holmes’s Guardian Angel “ vires adquiret 
eundo,” sketching seme new characters with a masterly 
touch; yet his delineations of New England character, 
keen as they are, are so obviously off the same piece with 
Elsie Venner, the Autocrat, the Professor, and all he has 
written as to suggest what a capital thing it is we are not 
cloyed with him as frequently as with Mr. Dickens's 
stereotyped fabrics. The picces du resistance of the num- 
ber are furnished by Agassiz and Mazzini ; Mr. Howells 
has a capital paper on his Italian experiences, Mr. Shanly 





one on comic journalism which sets forth very graphi- 
cally the miseries of the editor without grappling with 











aieentaionenien —. 


the problem of the non-success of American comic a- 
pers; Bishop Kip has a short article of Recollections of 
John Vanderlyn, one of the neglected artists of America 

which dwells rather more upon the bishop's family than 
would be in the best taste among a circle of friends ; and 
the number tapers off with a reporter-like dissertation op 
boarding-houses and their inhabitants which an editor of 
a daily paper might think twice about receiving in a mogt 
destitute season. 

The illustrated articles in Harper are Wild Bill, g 
readable narrative of the daring exploits of a Missourj 
scout of renown on the plains; an entertaining treatise 
on fishes which, nevertheless, is a puff of the book 
which supplies the inordinately numerous wood-cuts; 
and a paper of East Indian life. Between these and the 
Easy Chair—which, like the editorials of Harper's 
Weekly, always awakens a doubt whether people with 
brains enough to appreciate them can by possibility reaq 
the matter that makes the bulk of their surroundings— 
is one especially meritorious article, Vew York to Wash. 
ington, descriptive of the horrors of the Jersey passage, 
an abomination to which J/arper is so creditably alivg 
that it will not be surprising if the railway managers, 
more suo, taboo it from their lines. 

The first number of Messrs. Hurd & Houghton’s re. 
print of London Society is, perhaps, scarcely a fair sam- 
ple of the merits of that magazine, whose style is pretty 
well known to the readers of the piratical press. It is, 
perhaps, the most readable of London monthlies, and 
the promise of this year is most inviting. 

We cannot, however, profess to take in any reprint 
the interest we do in The Riverside Magazine of the 
sume publishers, of which we have the second number, 
At least equal in appearance to Our Young Folks— 
which is high praise—Zhe Riverside addresses readers 
rather older than does its rival ; is—not to put too fine 4 
print on it—less childish. The Skirmish with the Townies 
which opens the number is one of those stories of board: 
ing school life, somewhat in the Sehool Days at Rughy 
vein, which charms boys, and, though it would not be in. 


jured by the elimination of its slang, it is full of a ro. 


bust life and vigor which compensate, ‘There are one or 
two pieces whose presence in a juvenile magazine we 
cannot quite account for, nor can we find that girls receive 
quite their share of attention ; still, as soon as the frie. 
tion which attends early numbers is worked off and the 
reading matter ia as well in hand as the Riverside letter. 
press and the faultless ilasteations, The Piverside will be 
ha nearly as we can imagine the perfection of juvenile 
monthiliens, 


BOOKS RECELVED, 

GP, Porwam & Son, New York,—Colorado: A Suminer Trip, 
Iby Bayard Taylor, Pp iss, iNet 

J, 1, Pion & Co,, Boston, Oil on the Waters, Pp asd, 1807, 

Lonomana, Green & Co,, London, EKxtracta from the Journals 
and Correspondence of Miss Derry from the year 17s to lei, 
Kdited by Lady Theresa Lewis, fovols,, pp. xli,, 40, fly, 667, 
Indi, (linported by It, HL dohinaton & Co,, New York.) 

PAMPHLETS, PTO, 

Baapnouny, vans & Co,, London.—The Handy-volume Shakes 
ware. Vola, TV, and Vp, i060, 400, Isdé, Cinported by It, 
1, Johnston & Co,, New York,) 

Wo have also received current issues of The American Journal 
of Medical Selences, Phrenological Journal New York; Southern 
Cultivator— Athens; The Tlome Monthly —Nashville; The San 
day-School Teacher—Chicayo, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





The Editors of Tun Rounn Tanie, desirous of encouraging bold 
and free discussion, do not exact of their correspondents an 
agreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to state 
that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appeare 
under this heading, as ey do for the editorial expression 
their opinions, 


MR. HARRISON AND IRVING HALL. 
To tne Eprror or Tit Rounp Tabin: 

Sin; My time is pretty well occupied during week-days, 
but T always find leisure early on Sunday morning t 
peruse your valuable journal, I read it—-for the reason 
that some people take a“ cocktail” in the morning——as & 
refresher for the serious business of the day, By the 
way, why don’t you call your paper “ The Cocktail 1” It 
has all the ingredients—a good deal of spirit, a dash of 
bitters, a slice of lemon, and sugar to taste; print it 
during the week, but sell it on Sunday. However, 1 
won't urge it, as it might be an infringement on the 
liquor Jaw and get you into trouble, 

Last Sunday morning I read the article headed Terp- 
sichore in Fetters. 1 wasn’t very much interested in the 
opening. It was too «esthetical and polyglotical for my 
taste. [ am not much up in Latin or French, and my 
Greek was neglected in early life; hence I couldn’t con- 
nect your ideas properly, and so you won’t blame me for 
my first impressions. But I read along till I came to the 
question, “ Without opera house or ball-room, where is 80- 
ciety to show itself?” Naturally, I said to myself, “ No 
ball-room! What does the man call Irving Hall?” | 
was under the impression that Irving Hall was a very 
good ball-room and a very popular one, too, I knew that 
one hundred and ten balls were had there every winter, 
and that no more could be given unless the calendar was 
corrected so as to have more days in a month during the 
season. I knew it measured six thousand square feet on 
the floor (a trifle larger than the dancing floor of the 
Academy of Music), and had all the “modern convenien- 
ces.” However, I read on till I came to the question 
repeated more anguishingly, “ But what shall we do for & 
ball-room ?” I felt considerably depressed at the persist: 
ency of the query until my eye lighted upon your con 
fession in the next sentence, “To be sure, we have still 
Irving Hall.” Jo triomphe/ I exclaimed (I know that 
much Latin, for a friend of mine has it for a motto on 
his seal ring). “ We have still Irving Hall ;” and I sup- 
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d the question was satisfactorily answered. I was 
mistaken. Because the Academy was jammed on two or 
three occasions last season, and because ball managers 
pave no consciences, therefore “ beware of Irving Hall!” 
[ didn’t see the force of your argument—I don’t see it 

et, [assure you that Irving Hall is never uncomforta- 
bly jammed, and when “society” ventures there, as it 
very often does, and as it did very largely last Saturday 
afternoon (you ought to have been there, Mr. Editor), it 
generally manages to have a good time, and I have never 
heard any complaints ; on the contrary, I have received 
so many compliments from “ fair women and brave men ” 
that I might feel unduly proud of my ball-room. 
But “the difficulty ” you labor under “suggests its 
own remedy.” ‘‘ We want a ball-room large enough and 
nd enough for any ball that metropolitan pride or ex- 
travagance may compass.” As my venerable friend 
Solon Shingle says, “Jes so.” Having told what you 
wanted, I’m sorry you didn’t go into the “ details of the 
roject ;” and, instead of leaving them to the architect 
and indulging in rhapsodical conjectures of the business 
which the ball-room would do, put down the figures in 
black and white. May be your “past experience” 
wouldn’t enable you to do this; or, perhaps, as you 
don’t propose to build until the corporation gives you 
Madison Square for the location and you have secured 
the co-operation of your “fashionable readers, especially 
the fairer portion,” in the enterprise, you didn’t think it 
necessary. You were quite rigit. When you get this, 
although I don’t believe the “thing is done,” yet, I ac- 
knowledge, it would be considerable towards it. But I 
advise you not to rely on the corporation or the fairer 
portion of your fashionable readers. You would be 
obliged to consume a great deal of valuable time before 
they could be made to see it in your light. You run a 
newspaper, and, therefore, I take it for granted you have 
plenty of money. Do it yourself, and take all the glory 
and all the profit. To show you that I don’t feel hurt 
at your insinuations against Irving Hall, and am not en- 
vious of your project, but am quite desirous that you 
shall succeed in your undertaking, L will show you the 
practical way to proceed; in fact, the same way that I 
(in conjunction with my “ Co,.”) built Irving Hall. (1 re- 
rot to any that my “Co.” is not what my esteemed 
fiend Artemus Ward would call “an appreciative cuss,” 
and has stigmatized the writer of Zerpaichore in Metters 
as“ a—adjective—fool--L am not responsible for bis 
rejudices.) But to resume; first, secure your ground ; 
have in my mind's eye the beat location in New York 
for your ballroom; the ground, aay 100 by 175 feet, ean 
be purchased for ®200,000, of thereabouts, Second, ervet 
and furnish your building; it wouldn't cont you, at pres 
ent prices, more than 50,000 of ay ¥4100,000 to do thin, 
With all the necowary " details,” Thin would require a 
capital of only 550,000, or may be 600,000, Having 
completed the establishment ready for business, your ex 
penies wnd recelpta for a year would foot up something 
as follows : 


KXVENSES, 
Taxes, any, #5000 
Tnsuranee, 4,000 
danitor, Assistants, labor, ete,, S500 
Gas, Fuel, and Incidentals, 8,500 
Total exponses, say, $16,000 


Recwirs, 
Ten * magnificent’ balla, at $1,000, os « » 30/000 
"Political meetings "’ (lamages equal to rent), ; ; 0 


"Charitable Fairs "’ (half price), 2,000 
“Sonday-school Unions,’ , ’ ; : ° 2n0 
“Monster Concerts (very monstrous to pay), , . 1,500 
“Presidential and would-be Presidential Receptions”, 
(out-door preferred), : . : ‘ ° 0 


“Popular Lectures" t : , ° . ; , i 500 


Sy ry tent Feativala’ tt. : : ° ’ 250 
“Art Exhibitions’ (models might draw), , , ‘ ;. 500 
“Anniversary Celebrations" (of all kinds), , = , 50 
“Mutual Admiration Dinners’ (eay), : ° ‘ 600 
“Revd, Dr, Smyth” (don't know this show), . js : 0 


Total receipts, aay, + $16,000 
The scales of justice wore never more evenly balanced. 

I give you these figures based upon my past experience, 
Which has been considerable, as you know, If at the end 
ofa year you should think the profits were not equal to 
your expectations, or you should imagine that you might 
better have invested your capital in seven-thirties or five: 
twenties, you can put the concern up in a lottery — 
1,000,000 tickets at $5 cach—and if you sell them all you 
will make a good thing. Or, better than that, sell’ all 
bat 30,000 tickets and draw it back yourself. You would 
then own the property without cost, and have a hand- 
some cash balance in hand as a sinking fund to carry on 
the business. 

On the whole, I advise you to go ahead. If you are 
the Napoleonic man I take you to be, you will, You 
May command me to assist you to the best of my ability. 
I don’t charge you anything for the advice and informa- 
tion Ihave given; but when you are ready to buy your 
location, if you desire it, I will negotiate with the owners 
of the property I have mentioned, and if successful, will 
only charge you the usual percentage. 

Tam, very respectfully and admiringly, 
Your obedient servant, 
L. F. Harrison. 
Invine Haut, New York, January 30, 1867. 


. . . . . . . 





LITERARIANA. 

AS it is safe to infer that nine out of ten of the reviews 
TuE Round TABLE are calculated to displease some- 

Y, it would evidently be inexpedient for us to permit 
ourselves to be drawn into criticising for a second time 
hyo on which we have once pronounced our judgment, 
a Chicago correspondent, however, finds in our comments 
ps Stahr’s Life of Lessing a point which it is as well to 
i Pp ain more fully. Challenging our statement that the 
ork “is destitute of chronological sequence,” by way 








of showing “ what basis there is for this charge” he tran- 
scrikes the table of contents, of which it is sufficient to 
say that it divides the work into fourteen books, con- 
secutively dated and ostensibly recording the incidents of 
Lessing’s life during the years to which they are referred. 
Which citation enables our correspondent to write, 
“ Now if there is no ‘chronological sequence’ in such a 
narrative, 1 must confess myself totally ignorant of the 
meaning of those words.” One or two examples out of 
many possible ones will explain our meaning: On 
page 135 (Vol. I., Book III.), date 1755, we learn that 
Lessing writes the drama of Miss Sara Sampson ; for the 
next ten pages we read analyses of seven of his juvenile 
dramas written between 1746 and ’48, a period included 
in a previous book and apparently disposed of 100 pages 
before ; after which we come back to Miss Sara Sampson, 
1755. In like manner, on page 169, Vol. I., we find Less- 
ing elaborating Himilia Galotti, the period of the book be- 
ing 1753-58 ; we hear no more of it until page 131, Vol. II. 
—an interval of seven books, or 345 pages, or 15 years or 
more—when we have a chapter of 26 pages uponit. Once 
more, Book IX.—its period being 1769-76—marries Less- 
ing to Eva Konig, who died little more than a year 
after, a fact not here mentioned; Book X. is an 
analysis of his. writings between 1770-75, a period 
included within that of its predecessor; then come 
Books XI., XIL, treating of his philosophical specu- 
lations and controversies; finally, in Book XIIL, 
160 pages or one year since we left her, we come to 
Eva Konig’s death, which event occurred at a time pre- 
ceding the last one or two chapters. Such an arrange- 
ment may satisfy German conceptions of coherence, but 
it is very obvious that the work has not been into France 
to be rendered intelligible to the non-German mind. 
The only other point raised by our correspondent is the 
injustice of our allegation that the book was barren of 
biographical incident, to which he replies that it contains 
all the incidents illustrative of Lessing’s character that 
are given in Guhraner’s and Danzel’s lives of him. We 
need scarcely suggest that the business of the biographer 
is to gather new material, not to rest content with re- 
peating the old. 


IN a late number of this paper The Christian Advocate 
was concisely and accurately described as “ a stupid and 
bigoted sheet with a pervading snoulile.” The editor of 
The Christian Adewocute is, not unnaturally, displeased 
with this description, and empties the viala of his wrath 
upon usin a manner which may be justifiable but ia de- 
cidedly vnehriatian, We adhere, notwithstanding, to our 
opinion that The Christian Advocate in “a wtupid and 
bigoted sleet with a pervading snutlle,” Ita remedy is 
not to abuse its erities, but to atrive to become a livel 
and liberal sheet without a pervading snutile, The edie 
tor of Uhe Chriatiin Advocate wieliaritably insinuates 
that the editors of Thm RounD TABLE are infidela; the 
editor of The Christian Advocate ia w—well, an irregular 
rhomboid, 


In view of the multiplicity of editions of Dickens 
which our publishers are giving us, from the sumptuous 
one promised by Hurd & Houghton to the cheapest of 
the Petersons’ half-dozen or more, it is incomprehensible 
that a complete Thackeray ina thing no American house 
has given us, Appleton & Co, have, we believe, a com- 
plete collection of what is least worth having, the mis- 
cellanies, Several publishers have a novel or two, the 
Harpers particularly issuing most of them in a yellow- 
covered typography and shape, But Leypoldt & Holt’s 
Tauchnits edition is the only one in which a uniform set 
can be had in this country, and from it is omitted an 
essential part of the work—the author's illustrations ; and 
we are not certain that in this all his minor works—of 
which, as our London correspondent mentioned last 
week, the author was not anxious to perpetuate the 
memory—are included, Even in England his works as 
published by Smith, Elder & Co, cannot be had in 
uniform shape. ‘The hope was excited by Messrs, Harper 
& Bros.’ three-volume Vanity Mair that we were to 
have an edition that should leave nothing to be desired. 
Woe still hope, though the interruption may be long, it 
may not be final, for if any author deserves an array of 
purple and fine linen, or every adornment of tinted paper, 
rare typography, faultless cuts, bevelled edges, or tree- 
calf—whatever else printer and binder can devise in his 
honor—it is Thackeray, It is too much to our discredit 
to be believed that a community which absorbs a score of 
editions of Dickens will not sustain a publisher in issuing 
a single creditable one of 7ackeray, and it is to be hoped 
that we shall soon be able to record the issue of his works 
from the greatest to the least.* 


In a short sketch of N. P. Willis, by the learned 
traveller and author, Dr. Madden, he says : 


*“T had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Willis on many occasions 
at Gore House, to which reference is made in the rather too cele- 
brated Pencillings by the Way, and also at the soirées of the late 
Lady Charleville, in Cavendish Square. Mr, Willis was an ex- 
on agreeable young man in society, somewhat over-dressed, 
and a little too démonstratif, but abounding in good spirits, 
pleasing reminiscences of Eastern and Continental travel, and of 
his residence there for some time as attaché to a foreign legation. 
He was observant and communicative, lively and clever in con- 
versation, having the peculiar art of making himself agreeable to 
ladies, old as well as young; dégagé in his manner, and on ex- 
ceedingly good terms with himself and with the éite of the best 
society wherever he went.” 


In a letter quoted among others by Dr. Madden, Willis 





* We bave received several enquiries of late as to the works 
which Thackeray wrote. The following list, we believe, includes 
them all: Pendennis, The Newcomes, Henry Esmond, The Vir- 
riniane, Vanity Fair, Philip, Lovel the Widower, Roundabout 
-apers, The English Humorists, Paris Sketch-Book, Irish 
Sketch-Book, A Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo, The 
Ricmiebutys on the Rhine, The Rose and the Ring, The Four 
Georges, Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty Diamond, Dr. 
Birch and His Young Friends, Our Street, Ballads, The Book of 
Snobs, The Fatal Boots, Cox’s Diary, Major — Yellow- 
piush. Sketches and Travels in London, Novels by Eminent 
lands, Character-Sketches, Barry Lyndon, Esq., Rebecca and 
Rowena, A Little Dinner at Timmins’s, The Bedford Row Con- 
gperacy, The Fitz-Boodle Papers, Men's Wives, A Shabby-Genteel 
tory. 
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writes from Gordon Castle, the seat of the Duke of Gor 
don in Scotland : 

“T left Dalhousie a week ago, and returned to Edinburgh. I 
breakfasted ¢éte-d-téte with Wilson, who gave me execrable food 
but brilliant conversation, and dined with Jeffrey, who had all 
the distinction of Auld Reekie at his table, besides Count Fla- 
hault and Lady Keith. His dinner was merveilleux for Scotland, 
but Lheard nothing worth remembering, and spent my time talk- 
ing to an old solicitor, Cockburne (pronounced Coburn, I don’t 
know why) and in watching the contortions of a lady who out- 
Broughams Brougham in crispations nerveuses. The house 
is full of people. Lord Aberdeen, who talks to me all the time, 
and who is kind enough to give me a frank to you, is here with 
his son and daughter (she is a tall and very fine girl. and very con- 
versable), and Lord and Lady Morton, and Lord Stormont, and 
Colonel Gordon, Lord Aberdeen’s brother, and the Duchess of 
Richmond, and three or four other ladies, and half a dozen other 
=—- whom I do not know; altogether a party of twenty- 

wo, 


THE spasmodic efforts of the publishers during the 
holiday season have been followed by an almost unprece- 
dented stagnation in book-making. Although our an- 
nouncements show that at some future day we areto have 
new books, some of them by American authors, the 
condition of our list of books received gives evidence that 
for the present the supply has nearly stopped. Publish- 
ers who have books ready to issue are withholding them 
until “something turns up”’—probably until it appears 
how the book-trade is to be affected by congressional 
legislation, the relief which is anticipated being, we 
believe, in the form of an increase of the cost of foreign 
books, not in a reduction of the American, which is what 
we want. For the present a few novels—such as Mr. 
Carleton’s St. Himo and Mr. Sheldon’s Sunnybank—are 
securing sales which are counted by thousands of copies. 
Except for such consolation as these instances and the 
burst of new magazines afford, we might mourn for 
American literature as in a cataleptic state, whence its 
revival was indefinite. 


AN Episcopal newspaper makes its only comment 
upon Our Young Folks, which is spoken of among what 
are called by courtesy “literary notices,” to consist in 
a censure of one of its authors because he “ falls into the 
vulgar error of calling Homan Catholies ‘ Catholics,’ ” 
There is, to be sure, a fitness in the objection—made, we 
believe, by Episcopalians alone, and by them probably 
because they weekly assert their claim to the title in the 
Crecd—against allowing any single body to arrogate to 
itaclf a title belonging to the whole Christian Chureh, 
Yet the Romanist by the necessity of hia belief must 
deny it to heretics; and the thorough-going Epiacopa 
lian, if lhe be at ones logical and frank, must either 
elaim the monopoly of it for himeelf, or share it only 
with the followers of the Roman and Greek churches as 
participants in the inestimable benefita of the Apostolic 
Succession, But the use of the word for ordinary pur 
one in another matter, and it is slightly presumptuous 
n an unheard-of Connecticut editor to stigmatize as a 
‘vulgar error” a usage sanetioned by Hume, Macaulay, 
Mackintosh, Hallam, Froude, in fine, every Hnglish his 
torian of note, Churchmen and all, In the line sueceed 
ing that which we have quoted our verbal eritie has in 
nocently perpetrated a most inelegant colloquialism, one 
of the innumerable misuses of that abused verb, got, 


Amona New York contributions to the Paris Exposi- 
tion the fine carvings of Messrs, Kaldenberg & Son, 
though but remotely connected with the province of 
this department, are particularly deserving of mention 
These specimens of art are two large and exquisitely 
carved meerschaum pipes; the one, which is nearly a foot 
in length, and has an amber mouthpiece two inches in 
thickness and over six inches in length, giving in full 
relief the scene in Macbeth where Macbeth and Banquo 
are met by the witches, the figures of the men and horses 
being some four inches in height, the meerschaum lid 
being Shakespeare seated in a chair; on the other pipe 
is a hunt, with horses, men, dogs, and deer grouped under 
an oak tree, the lid being a silver stag. Carved pipes are 
no uncommon luxuries, but carving of the order of Mr. 
Kaldenberg’s is executed, so far as we know, nowhere 
else in the country, and is equalled in not one among a 
hundred specimens of fine work imported from Vienna, 
Berlin, and Paris, His figures are so faultless as to sug- 
gest fine sculpture in miniature, and, indeed, will bear 
the most critical scrutiny through a powerful magnifier. 
The quality of his material, crede experto, is worthy of 
the workmanship expended upon it, and leaves to the 
enthusiastic pipe-fancier nothing to be desired, 


Mr. Narnan D, URNER has returned from 
America, where he has spent some six months. 


Mn. GrorGE RIPLEY, the literary editor of The Trib- 
une, is collecting his miscellaneous writings for publica- 
tion. 


South 


Miss Louisa M. Aucort’s health is such that her 
physician forbids all literary labor. 


In The Quarterly Review, whose publication was an- 
nounced for the 28d ult., are articles upon Crime in the 
State of New York, Yankee Wit and Humor, Democracy 
and Fenianism; in The British Quarterly, one on The 
United States since the War, being the only articles on 
American topics in recent English magazines. 


Mr. M. D. Conway is one of the gentlemen who will 
deliver discourses at the Friday evening meetings of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, others who are an- 
nounced being Professors Tyndall, Max Miiller, Frank- 
land, Blackie, and Bain, and Messrs. Balfour Stewart and 
Alexander Herschel. Among the Wednesday afternoon 
lectures before the same institution are three on The 
Ancien Régime before the Frenck Revolution, by Rev. 
Charles Kingsley ; two on Plato, by Prof. Blackie; and 
twelve on Hthnology, by Prof. Huxley. 


Mr. Moxon’s subscription list for a monument to 
Charles Lamb is filling so rapidly that the requisite sum 





is likely to be raised within a few months. As yet we 
have heard of no contributions from this country. 
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nental Europe. It goes, in fact, to the four quarters of the globe, 


‘hitherto only bestowed by them upon similar publications from 


The Round Table. 





AmonG English writers who have new novels in press are 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Amelia B. Edwards, Jean Ingelow, 
Sarah 'l'ytler, Georgina M, Craik, Mrs. Marsh, Rev, J. M, 
Bellew, Walter Thornbury, W. G. Wills, Edmund Yates, 
Mrs. J. H. Riddell, R. D. Buchanan. 


M. Victor Couvstn, writes the Paris correspondent of 
The Publishers’ Circular under a date preceding his death, 
took with him to Pau the proof-sheets of a general his- 
tory of philosophy, which he intended publishing in the 
spring. 


M. T. pe Croze has recently published in Paris Les 
Guises, les Valois, et Philippe II., based upon the unpub- 
lished correspondence of the Princes of the House of Lor- 
raine. This will probably throw still new light upon the 
momentous period treated of in Mr. Froude’s history and 
in Mr. Gayarré’s Philip LL, a meritorious work, but one 
which tells us nothing that was not well known before. 


Tur REv. RopERT MILMAN, nephew of the Dean, the 
ecclesiastical historian, himself author of a life of Tasso 
and several religious works, has been made Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. 


Mr. Gotpwin Smit is lecturing on John Pym, in 
whom he finds material for deductions favorable to mod- 
ern Reform. 


Mr. SAMvuEL Sores, author of Industrial Biography 
and of a number of lives of eminent engineers, has nearly 
rewritten and largely added to his Self-Help, of which 
a new edition is immediately to appear. 


MADAME GEORGE SAND will contribute Cadio to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes during « part of the year. 


Mr. JAMES Murray, author of Sketches of ITistory, is 
writing a series of biographies of the prominent men in 
European history during the sixteenth century. Of these 
there have already been published Charles V., Leo X., 


and rasmus. 


Tne Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P., has published 
a pamphlet entitled Hurope incapable of American De- 
mocracy. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Announcements cannot be made unless received on or before the 
Saturday preceding the date of publication. 


D. VAN Nostranp, New York: 
The Decimal System of Weights and Measures. By B. F. 
Craig, M.D. 
Chancellorsville. By Jed. Hotchkiss and Wm. Allan. 
Naval Court-Martials. By Commodore A, A. Harwood, U. 


G. P. Putnam & Son, New York: 
Natural Theology : Lowell Lectures. By Prof. P. A. Chad- 
bourne. 
The Creator’s Works: being a reprint of Benedicite, by G. 
C. Child, M.D. 
Putnam’s Cyclopedia of Historical Facts. 
Tuckerman’s Book of the Artists. 
D. AppLeTon & Co., New York: 
Sibyl’s Second Love. By Julia Kavanagh. 





The Mystery of the Cavern, By Miss Yonge, 
History of the Navy during the Rebellion, By Rev. C, B, 
Boynton, 
Upton’s Tactics, 
Dictionary of the Bible. By Rev. Wm. Smith, Edited 
with additional Notes by Rev L. W. Barnum. 
T. B. PeTerson & Broruers, Philadelphia : 
New Nationai Edition of The Waverley Novels. By Sir 
Walter Scott. In five large octavo volumes. 
AMERICAN TRAcT Society, Boston: 
The Life of Jesus. By De Pressensé. Popular edition. 
Hourp & Hoveuton, New York: 
The Market Assistant. By Thomas F. De Voe. 
Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. By Douglas Jerrold. 
Lalla Rookh. By Thomas Moore. With illustrations by 
John Tenniel. 
Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Supreme 
ae Court of Massachusetts. By Charles Allen. Vol. 


Venetian Life. By William D. Howells. A new edition, 
revised and enlarged. 

Hopkins on Ritualism. The Law of Ritualism Examined 
in its Relation to the Word of God, to the Primitive Charch, 
to the Church of England, and to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. By the Rt. Rev. John Henry 
Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Vermont. A new edition. 

Dickens’s Works. Including the illustrations which have 
been published in the English edition and the illustrations 
by Darley and Gilbert from the Household Edition, 

Cooper’s Works. Household Edition. Uniform with the 
Tlousehold Edition of Dickens’s Works. 

Graves & Youna, Boston: 


[ Feb. 9, 1867 


To THE Eprror or Tur Round TABLE: 


Sir: Will you allow me to put, through you, 
queries to my almanac ? 
am 80 situated, with relation to the castern and western ho 

izons, that the line marked to my vision by the sun’s rising ig 
very nearly on a level with that marked by his setting, Never. 
theless, when I have regulated my time-piece by the rising, Thaya 
found, more especially at about the beginning of the lengthening 
of the days, that, at the setting, the piece has been several min. 
utes too slow ; and when I[ have regulated it by the setting, it has, 
at the rising, proved itself to be the same number of minutes too 
fast. What is the explanation ? , 
Again, why is it that on every day from the 28th of December 
to the sSthiof January the rising is at engereey the same minute 
while upon the last of those days the time of setting is ten 
minutes later than it was upon the first ? 

Yet again, from the commencement of the lengthening of the 
days’ through about half the period to the time when the days 
and nights are equal, why is the variation in the times of the 
rising only about half that in the times of the setting ; while from 
the commencement of the shortening of the days through half the 
period to the time when the days and nights are again equal, the 
variations in the times of rising and setting are nearly the same? 
Fort FatrPie.p, Maine, Jan, 22. V. EvEteru, | 


To Tae Epitor or Tut Rounp TABLE: 

Sim: Can I learn through ‘the medium of Tae Rounp Tanty 
who is the publisher of the Memoirs of Talleyrand, compiled by 
himself, which are to appear early this year, if Lam rightly jn. 
formed? Respectfully your obedient servant, 


tWo or three 





Gilbert's Last Summer at Rainford. Being the second vol- 
ume of The Rainford Series. 
Fashion and Folly. By Aunt Hattie, Being the fourth 
volume of The Brookside Series. 
J.B. Lirrincorr & Co,, Philadelphia: 
Sorghum and its Products. By F, L. Stewart. Elements 
of Human Anatomy. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
By 'l’. G, Richardson, M.D, 
Dainty Dishes, 
Watson's Astronomy. By James C, Watson, 
Curiosities of Clocks and Watches, By Edward J, Wood. 
_ and Works of Josiah Wedgwood, By Eliza Mete- 
yard, 
. Last Days of Our Saviour, By Charles D, Cooper, 
Terra Mariw, By bdward D, Neill, 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Correspondents of Notes and Queries are reminded that no com- 
munications toTuie Round TaBLe will be read by the Lditors 
if they are not authenticated by the writer's signature. 


To toe Eprron or Tne Rounp TaRue: 
Sin; Where does Mr, Vandenhoff find his Dante quotations ? 


* Acqual giorno non leggiamo,"’! ! etc, ? 
I find the line to read, 

* Quel giorno piu non vi leggemmo avanti,” 
in the Galignani Byron, in Leigh Hunt's Storées, in everybody. 
I don’t think any one, except Mrs, Trollope in her book on the 
manners of the American domestics, ever smashed a line of Dante 
80 badly. And what does he mean by translating ages you should 
(instead of you shall) thank me ?—just spoiling the whole force of 





the sentence, i 

Here is a bit of Tacitus to translate word for word : 

*Othoni sepulcrum extractum est, modicum et mansurum,”’ 
Find one English word for mansurum. I put this once to Mr. 
Gibbs (afterwards tutor to the Prince of Wales). He tried to 
preserve the alliteration of the original **lowly and lasting,” but 
this does not express that the tomb was mansurum, * destined to 
last,”’ or “likely to last,” because it was modicum. 

CaRL Benson. 








1867. 1867. 


PROSPECTUS. 


““The Round Table’s”’ Arrangements 
and Proposals for the New Year, 
1867. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 


The Conductors of THE ROUND TABLE beg to tender their 
cordial acknowledgments to the many friends of the paper for 
a handsome support, which has gone on steadily increasing until 
it can now be truthfully said that it is fully, fairly, and prosper- 
ously established. 

During the three years that have passed since the first publica- 
tion of THE ROUND TABLE, it has experienced an unusually di- 
versified career, making not only strong friends, but some bitter 
enemies; yet the number of the latter has ever been compara- 
tively small, and it is hoped and believed that there are now very 
few who do not wish well to a journal so earnestly devoted to 
literary, social, and artistic progress. 

THE ROUND TABLE now has subscribers in every state of 
the Union, in Canada and other parts of our own continent, in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, and in many countries of conti- 


| Itis hoped now that THE ROUND TABLE has achieved a position 
acknowledged to be so far unique in our country, that all who are 
directly or indirectly interested in literature, in art, or in coynate 
subjects, will give their personal help, both by subscribing and in- 
ducing their friends to subscribe, towards enabling the conduct- 
ors to accomplish their cherished wishes in the direction of con- 
tinual improvement. 

THE ROUND TABLE is distinctively a National paper. It seeks 
to foster American literature and to encourage rising talent in 
the honorable vocation of authorship. It will therefore give pref- 
erence, when possible, to the discussion of American books, as 
well as to that of American art and to home subjects generally. 
In order, however, to present the freshest and most interesting in- 
telligence from London, THE ROUND TABLE has in its corre- 
spondent in that city a writer of whom the least that can be said 
is that the better they are known the more will his letters be ad 
mired. Contributors of the highest position in the English lit 
erary world will also write regularly for the paper, so as to en- 
sure for it the greatest attainable spirit and variety. 





BUSINESS TERMS. 


*,* The price of THE ROUND TABLE is six dollars per year. 
The Conductors have uniformly declined to lower this price, 
which, considering the great cost of publication and bearing in 
mind the paper and typography as well as the character of the 
contents of the journal, is much cheaper than many others whieh 
charge for subscription but half the money. But as we have 








and with nearly every issue the number which is sent abroad in- 
creases. 

The home subscription list is alarge and steadily augmenting 
one and it contains the name of nearly every person noted in lite- 
rature or eminent in professional life throughout the country. THE 
ROUND TABLE, therefore, addresses ahighly cultivated and dis- 
tinguished circle, a eircumstance which in preparing its contents 
is sedulously kept in view. The arrangements which have been 
made and which are in progress for the NEW YEAR are such as 
to promise the most gratifying results. No weekly paper has 
eyer been published in this country which has contained so much 
really first-rate writing both from American and English pens as 
THE ROUND TABLE will offer to its readers during the year 1867. 
This will, of course, involve a very large outlay; but the present 
position of the paper is such as to justify the engagements which 
its conductors have made, as well as others which they have re- 
solved upon carrying out. 

The attention which THE ROUND TABLE has received not alone 
from the home press but from leading critical reviews all over 
the world, has gained for it a celebrity and a prestige which no 
other American literary paper has ever acquired ; its articles and 
reviews are quoted to an extent hitherto unparalleled, and are re- 
garded by the educated and refined classes with a consideration 


been very earnestly solicited by clergymen, professors, and others 
to continue for a time to grant lower terms to associations, espe- 
cially at distant points, we have determined (for the month of 
February only) to offer the following 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENT. 

*,* Five corres orf THE ROUND TABLE wItt BE SENT FoR 
ONE YEAR TO THE ADDRESS OF ANY PERSON WHO SHALL REMIT TO 
THE OFFICE twenty-one dollars CASH, IN ADVANCE, WITHIN THE 
ABOVE-NAMED PERIOD. 

This offer will not include fractions of the year nor can any 
additional discount be allowed to clergymen and teachers for 
whom the customary deduction is made. Postmasters throughout 
the country, as well as others, will find in this proposal a source 


of honorable profit, while they will aid by its acceptance the best 
interests of national letters. 


Address all letters to 
THE ROUND TABLE, 


Georoe J, MApvEN, Ist Lieut. th U.S. Inf, 
HeaApquarrers, Memruis, Tenn., January 24, 1867. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
CONTENTS OF No. 106, 
SATURDAY, Fen. 2. 

THE ALABAMA CLAIMS, TILE PROSPECTS OF FARO, 
THE NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS, 
ANTIPODAL AQUATICS, THE IGNORANCE OF TITER 
CLERGY, LAW-MAKERS AND LAW-BREAKERS, 
THE LATE MR. WILLIS, 


CORRESPONDENCE; 
LONDON, 


LETTERs T0 THE EDITOR; 
INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT, A COMPOSITE DIES 
Ike, LUNAR PHENOMENA, 

REVIEWS: 
IDALIA, AMERICAN HERALDRY, 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE, PEOPLE, LIFPITIL LANK, 
RACHEL'S SECRET, 
AN INDEX OF DISEASES AND THEIR TREATMENT, 
CONSERVATIVE SURGERY, 

THE CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION IN TIE CLOSET, 
COMMENTARY ON THE SONG OF SOLOMON, 
SERMONS PREACHED AT THE CHURCH OF ST, PAUL 
THE APOSTLE, 

SERMONS FOR THE PRINCIPAL SEASONS OF THE 
SACRED YEAR. 


LITERARIANA. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WILLIAM V. SPENCER, 


203 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


HAS NOW READY 


Some of the Thoughts of Joseph Joubert, 
with a Memoir by Geo. H. Calvert, Esq., author of The 
Gentleman, First Years in Europe, etc. 1 vol. 16mo, tinted 
paper, price $1 50. 


Reason and Religion. (New edition.) By Rev. F. i. 
Hedge, D.D. 


paper, $2 50. 


Price $2; also a handsome edition on tinted 


RECENTLY Is SUED. 


The Life and Works of Lessing. Translated from 
the German of Adolf Stahr. By E. P. Evans, Ph.D., Mich 
igan University. 2 vols. crown octavo, price $5. 

“* A work of permanent value. It is the best of many books 
which have been written and compiled for the purpose of por- 
traying the character and career of one of the most illustrious 
scholars and thinkers that even Germany has produced. It com. 
bines judicious selection with ample information, criticism with 
narration, and presents with comparative jbrevity an foutline of 
labors the benefits of which the world is now enjoying in almost 
every department of learning and culture. 


S . . The translation 
is excellent.”—Nation, New York. 


“The position of Lessing in German literature renders bim 
the subject of peculiar interest among those who have at heart 4 
sound intellectual culture in this country. . . . Weare thank- 
ful to Professor Evans for presenting to our countrymen the bi- 
ography of such a man in so handsomeaform. . . . We cal 
safely predict to our readers that the perusal of the volumes will 
give them a fresh sympathy with a man whose name has to 4 
great extent been the subject of vague association rather that 
positive knowledge, and will throw new light on the fortunes of 


the great battle for frecdom and truth in the last century.”—Vew 
York Tribune. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Copies sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the retail 
price. 





152 Nassau Street, New York. 





N.B. The Conductors again earnestly urge all who have remit- 
tances to make to Tux RouND TABLE todo so by means of checks 





abroad. . > 


or postal money orders. 


A collector having many duplicate, rare, and obsolete stamps of 
all nations, will correspond with amateurs desiring to exchange. 


E. D. WARD, 
Twenty-fourth and Wood Streets, Philadelphia. 


Address 
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Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 


A CAPITAL OPPORTUNITY. 


Wanted-—A young man of literary taste and some executive 
ability to enter a partnership already well established and flour- 
ishing in a salubrious Southern city. Capital required from 
$3,000 to $5,000. 

It is believed to be a fine opening for establishing a position at 
once permanent, powerfal, and profitable. 

Address AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE. 





Wanted Immediately—A person well acquainted with 
the city and vicinity, of unimpeachable repute, good habits, gentle 
manly address, and unbounded energy, to canvass the best circles 
for subscribers to a first-class publication which has an excep- 
tional position and influence. To an individual really possessing 
these qualifications and willing to enter with persistent activity 
upon the task, highly remunerative terms will be promptly grant- 
ed. Address (in the first instance strictly by letter only) Surer- 
INTENDENT, AMERICAN Bureau or Literary REFERENCE, 132 
Nassau Street, stating previous occupation and naming references, 





Wanted—A Copy of Professor Brown's work on RUFUS 
CHOATE, 2 vols, Address AmenitcAN Bureau ror Literary 
ReFERENCK, 


TO LITERARY AND LECTURE ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 





Dr. KE, R, HUMPHREYS, formerly President of the College of 
Preceptors, of England; recently, for upwards of #ix years, Prin- 
cipal of the Collegiate School, Boston; author of various Greek, 
Latin, and English works (for which he refers to Duyckinck's 
Encyclopwdia of American Literature, supplement page 140), and 
at present a reyular contributor to two of the ablest and most in, 
fluential periodicals of New York, respectfully begs to announce 
that, being at length convalescent after his late long and critica, 
illness, he is prepared to resume the dutics of a lecturer at public 
institutions in New York, Brooklyn, and vicinity, 

Of his success as a lecturer in Boston and other cities of New 
England, the most ample proofs can be given, 

Dr. H. has lectares prepared on the following subjects, and he is 
engaged in writing two others on interesting and important 
topics : 

. Philological Studies, their Benefits and Beauty. 

. The Grecian Drama, 

. Grecian Philosophy. 

The Study of History. 

. The Anglo-Saxon Race. 

The Life and Labors of Sir E. B. Lytton (Lord Lytton), 
. Religion, Science, Labor, distinct but never disunited. 
. Work and Working-men, 

. The Era of Wickliffe. 

10. The Tendency of Modern Thought in Religion, Philosophy, 

and Politics. 

Also a course of eight lectures on Church History, formerly de- 
livered twice in Boston at the request of a large number of the 
Episcopal clergy. 

Dr. HUMPHREYS is permitted to refer to many eminent clergy- 
men and scholars in New York, Brooklyn, and Boston, 

He will resume reading with a few college students, 

$12 ApELPHI STREET, Brooklyn, L. I., Dec. 21, 1866. 


Address AMERICAN BUREAU FoR LITERARY REFERENCE. 
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Address 


American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
182 Nassau Street, New York. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 
PLAYING FROM ONE TO SEVENTY-TWO TUNES, 
COSTING FROM $6 50 TO $2,000. 


Every variety of the newest Accompaniments: Celestial Voices, 
Organocleides, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc., etc. Musical Boxes 
are very durable. 

They are fine Ornaments for the Parlor as well as pleasant Com- 
panions for the Invalid. Having given our special attention to 
that trade for over Seventeen Years, we are able to supply every 
want quicker and better than any other house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. 





MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED. 








HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


KALDENBERG & SON, 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
4 and 6 John Street, near Broadway. 
PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES, 


N.B.—The Merrscuavm is positively the BEST, and we warrant 
every Pipe to Color. 
A large and select stock now on hand. 


*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 





Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a Specialty with us, 
GOOD BRANDS OF TOBACCO FOR SALE. 





Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


10,000 MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS at our price. 

20,000 CHILDREN’S BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED, at your price. 

60,000 BOOKS OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, etc.,at any price. 

10,000 BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 15 cents and 25 cents each. 
6,000 STANDARD AUTHORS, half calf, selling at low prices. 


CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH BOOKS, No. 14, free. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, below Beekman. 





NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORE, 
63 WILLIAM STREET, 


Presents more favorable terms for Insurance than any other 

Company in the United States. 

ALL our LIFE AND ENDOWMENT PoLicins ARE Non- 
ForFEITIna. 


THIRTY DAYS OF GRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL 
PAYMENT, AND THE INSURANCE CONTINUED 
DURING THAT TIME, 

No Reatriction on Travel in the United States or any part of North 
America north of the southern Cape of Hlorida, or in Lurope, 
at any season of the year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CITANGE OF 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY IS ISSUED, 

Tn addition to the security heretofore offered, we call particular 
attention to the following: 

By a recent act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
Company is authorized to make special deposits with the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 
Registered Policies, bearing the seal of the department, and a 
certificate that the policy is secured by pledge of public stocks 
under a special trust, created by an act of the Legislature in 
favor of the “‘Nornta America Lire INSURANCE COMPANY” ex- 
clusively. This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the 
holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond. 


DIVIDEND, JAN. 1, 1866, 45 PER CENT. 


OFFICERS: 
T. T. Merwm, Vice-President. N.D. Moraan, President. 
I. J. Merritt, Actuary. J. W. MERRILL, Secretary. 
J. H. Henry, M.D., Medical Ex- C. N. Moraan, Assistant Secre- 
aminer. tary. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH: 
Netson F. Evans, General Agent, 434 Walnut Street. 


BOSTON BRANCH: 
5 TRAVELLERS’ BUILDING, 20 State Street. 
HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
45 WALL STREET. 





JANUARY 1, 1867. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . . «© « « « « $400,000 00 
SURPLUS, ° . . ‘ e ° . ° e 161,331 61 
ASSETS, . . ° e ° ° . e . $561,331 61 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the * Underwriters’ Agency.” 
Benj. S. Walcott, President. 


I. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 


Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, PHysicrans, and PRo 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 

Specially recommended by 


Bishop Janes, 
and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church. 
aoa Dr. Irenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 
Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 

of Hartford. By the 

N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 


(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East Inp14 will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 


York, 
RICHARD DAVIES, 
Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 


MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FLORENCE REVERSIBLE FEED 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


_—— 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 





. 


The Creat Family Sewing Machine 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


496 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


—— — 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the “ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 


Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application,— 
Report of the American Institute, 








PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 
FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. | 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 
ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE. 





WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES. 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
JAMES J. LYONS, 
SoLE AGENT, 


509 Broadway, under the St. Nicholas Hotel. 








Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Swollen Clands, 
ete., etc. 


A Worp oF ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
GENERALLY.—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of diseases, 
the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif- 
ferent afflictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail. 

For sale at all the principal druggists’. 


PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
56 Cedar Street. 
Penn. Salt Manufacturing Company's 
Saponifier. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT. 


There is no article known producing such excellent and cheap 
soap as this SAPONIFIER. In saving your waste grease, and 
using the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
soap, that will cost you 2c. per lb.; and if you buy the grease, it 
will come only to 6c. or 7c. per lb. 

For sale at all the principal grocers’, druggists’, and genera 
dealers’, 
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BOOKS OF VALUE 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


SCRIBNER & COQO., 


654 Broapway, New YorE. 


Cc. 


TWO NEW VOLS. (VII. AND VIII) 
OF 
FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENCLAND, 


FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY TO THE DEATH OF 
ELIZABETH, 


By James Froupe, M.A., of Exeter College. From the fifth 
London edition. In eight crown 8vo vols. $3 each. 


The New York Independent, January 17, 1867, says : 

‘* Since Macaulay’s first volume, no historical work has ap- 
peared which, in brilliancy of style, as well as in keen analysis 
of character and events, can compare with the eight volumes of 
Froude’s History of England.” 

The work has received the most favorable notices from the lead- 
ing English journals, and has already passed through five edi- 
tions in England. The vast amount of fresh and authentic mate- 
rials which the author has brought to bear on the periods of which 
he writes, gives his work an interest and value beyond any previous 
history of the same events. 

The New York Times says: 

‘** His narrative is picturesque and glowing throughout, and his 
style becomes, if possible, more vigorous and forcible than ever. 
In every respect these volumes fully sustain the judgment of 
those who have placed Mr. Froude among the foremost of histo- 
riaus.” 


Il. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 
ITS HISTORY, 
POWERS, AND MODES OF PROCEEDING, ETC. 
By Joun A, JAMESON, 
Of the Superior Court of Chicago, Ill. 
One volume octavo, 600 pages, price $4 50. 
The Philadelphia Press says: 


“It is one of the most valuable works which has ever been 
issued by the American press,” 


The Boston Advertiser says: 

* A work for the times, the value of which it would be difficult 
to over-estimate. The author has brought together ste ges | 
that relates to the subject—a subject talked of everywhere an 
by almost everybody.” 

III, 
HOPEFULLY WAITING, 
AND OTHER VERSES. 


By Anson D. F. Ranpotru. Square 16mo, cloth gilt, $1 50. 


: IV. 
LANCE ON ACTS. 


Epitrp by Rev. C. H. Scuarrrer, D.D. 
1 vol. royal octavo, price $5. 


Sixt EpIrion. 

Vol. 1, Containing a General Introduction and the Gospel Ac- 
cording to Matthew. By Dr. J. P. Lance. Edited, with large 
additions, by Dr. P. Scuarr. Price $5. 

TuirD EDITION. 

Vol. 2, Containing Mark and Luke. Mark, by Dr. J. P. Lanax, 
edited by Rev. Dr. W. G. T. Suepp; and Luke, by Dr. J. J. VAN 
OostreRzeER, of Utrecht, edited by Rev. Dr. P. Scuarr and Rev. 
Cc. C. Starbuck. 1 vol. royal octavo, $5. 

Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


"PE GREATEST ROMANCE OF MODERN TIMES 18 
Mysteries of the Pecyle. 


VICK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
or 
SEEDS, AND FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1867, 


IS NOW PUBLISHED, 


It contains nearly 100 pages, 100 fine illustrations on wood of 
CHOICE FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES, 
AND A 
BEAUTIFUL COLORED FLOWER PLATE 


For frontispiece. Also, descriptions of the finest flowers and 
vegetables grown, with full and plain directions for culture. 


27" Sent to all who desire, postage paid, for 15 cents—not 
half the cost. Sent free to all my customers of 1866 without 
being ordered, Address 

JAMES VICK, 


Rochester, New York, « 


—— re 


TREATISE ON ENTRENCHMENTS. 
BY FRANCIS J. LIPPITT, 
Brevet Bricapirer-Generaw U, 8. VOLUNTEERS, 
1 vol, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


TACTICAL USE OF THE THREE ARMS, 
INFANTRY, ARTILLERY, AND CAVALRY, ‘ 
By Francis J. Lirritt, Beever Bricapimr-Gengnan U, 8, 
VOLUNTEERS, 
1 vol, 12mo0, cloth, $1 25, 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
192 Broadway. 





*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price, 
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THE EVENING GAZETTE. 


THE NEW DAILY. 


ONLY THREE CENTS. 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 





The notices given by journals to each other are not so fre. 
quently dictated by impartial judgment and so free from personal 
considerations as, for the good of literature and wholesome criti- 
cism, they ought to be. It is, however, sometimes interesting to 
readers to know what other writers think of a favorite paper, and 
we therefore quote from a few of our contemporaries the following 
passages : 


Triibner’s London Literary Record of December, 1866, Speaks ag 
follows : 

“THe New York Rounp TaBte is the best literary paper pub- 
lished in the United States. It is independent, out-spoken, freg 
from anything like favoritism, and we believe totally inaccessible 
to corrupt influence; its warm advocacy of international Copy- 
right and its denunciations of really indecent literature deserye 
special acknowledgment.” 


The Charleston Mercury says: 

“THE Rounp TaBLE.—This periodical has, by its manly and in. 
dependent criticism and fearless advocacy of the true as Opposed 
to the false, and realities as opposed to conventional shams, es. 
tablished itself firmly in public opinion as our most successful 
weekly review ; while the ability of its corps of contributors con. 
firms the good feeling which its vigorous and anti-Philisting 
spirit has generally excited. Tue Round TaBLE is conducted 
well in every department; and, so great is our need ofa thoroughly 
earnest and energetic paper—free from tie of party or personal 
connection—that we hope, in the interest of literature, that it 
may go on increasing in prosperity and usefulness until all the 
expectations of its proprietors are far more than fulfilled. ” 


The London (Anglo-American) Times of Oct. 20 says: 

“We have transferred to our columns an article from Tug 
Rounb Tanxex, in which that journal replies to an allegation of 
The New York Evening Post, accusing it of not being up to the 
mark of the leading London weeklies, falling indeed considerably 
behind the standard of such a journal as The Spectator. Tur 
Rounp Tabix, with the good sense that characterizes it, meets 
the charge by a simple admission of its truth, and retorts by say- 
ing what is true in a still greater degree, that it comes nearer to 
the standard of excellence attained by the chief London weeklies 
than the New York daily press does to that of the leading London 
dailies, Tie Rounp TaBLE may instance its own successful es- 
tablishment as a proof of the rapid advance of journalism in the 
United States. Itis characterized by the strongest and freest ex- 
pression of truth; commenting without fear on social, political, 
and moral delinquencies, Its articles are the reverso of * snip- 
pety,’ and its opinions are expressed without any regard to the 
public feeling of the moment, The consequence is, that this jour- 
nal steadily gains in reputation and power; and as its circulation 
increases, the ability of its proprictors will increase to attain 
their avowed aim, to bring their organ up to the standard they 
have in view.” 


The New York Herald (Oct, 21) says: 


“THe Rounp TaB.e gives indications of healthy life, 
real vital fire, and there is a fruitful fleld before it.” 


It has 


The (London) Bookseller says : 
“THe Rounp TABLE, a weekly journal published in New York, 
is edited with an amount of good taste and elegance by no means 
common in the United States.” 


The Utica Morning Herald says: 


“Tue RounD Tanve is the leading literary paper of the coun- 
try—a well-informed, impartial, high-toned, and vigorous organ 
of literature,” 


The Davenport Gazette says: 


“Its writers are vigorous and independent thinkers, and its 
articles are marked by great variety, breadth, and force of treat- 
mert, graceful scholarship, and applicability to the interests and 
questions of the present time. We hazard nothing in saying 
that it is the best edited literary paper of the day, and it has be- 
come such by its disdain of all literary cliques and chicanery, its 
devotion toa high ideal, and by great liberality of dealing with 
its contributors, Such a journal is a powerful educator wherever 
it gocs,”’ 

The American Publishers’ Circular anys : 

“Tie Rounp Tan.e is a first-class literary journal, and bids 
fair to become permanently successful, It 1s certainly the best 
thing of the kind ever attempted in this country, and should bo 
encouraged by all who have any taste in literature,” 


The Georgia Conastitutionaliet ways: 

“Tta literary criticlams are impartial, catholic, and often bril- 
Nant, Tho intrinsic merit of a book—not its author's previous 
reputation—is the one thing kept steadily in view. Nor does the 
genius of a work, however great, blind the critics of this paper 
to any tendencies it may display of an immoral character.” 


The World (Now York) says : 

“Tun Round Tare, though not by any means a perfect liter- 
ary weekly, is certainly the nearest approach to one wo have ever 
hadin this country, It 16 spiritedly edited, generally well writ 
ten, and every number contains articles of real permanent value. 
Its criticisms are of the ‘slashing’ order; and the vigor and an- 
dacity with which it attacks public men and books are something 
quite unusual in this country.” 

*,* These notices are taken almost at hap-hazard from a col- 
lection of some hundreds; but they will serve to show that, while 
Tue Round Tas.x has been, very much to its advantage, flercely 
and even scurrilously abused by the lower class of political and 
sot-disant literary journals, especially in rural districts, the great 
mass of educated opinion is decidedly in its favor as the National 
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